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President's Column 


I am happy to wel- 
come six new mem- 
bers to L.B.I. They 
are: The Bookbinders, 
Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Arizona Library 
Binding Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona; 

Everett’s Bindery, 

» Bossier City, Louisi- 

ana; Commercial 

Bookbindery, Belle- 

ville, Illinois and Val- 

ley Library Bindery, 

Fresno, California, who have been ad- 

mitted as Certified Members, and The 

Trappist Abbey of Our Lady of Guada- 

lupe, Box 207 Lafayette, Oregon which 

has been admitted as an Institutional 

member. That makes eight new binders 

who have been recently certified, in 

addition to three new institutional mem- 

bers and our new class of membership 

covering our suppliers of whom we have 
12 members. 

This is an important achievement for 
L.B.I., since it exists primarily for two 
reasons. The first is to serve as the 
organized means whereby the library 
binding industry through L.B.I., and the 
library profession, through the A.L.A., 
can plan and carry forward a program 
of cooperation. Such a program has as 
its objective many separate parts, but 
all are related to the advancement of the 
‘science, skill, and art whereby the writ- 
ten word can be better preserved for use. 
This is the joint responsibility of the 
library profession and the library bind- 
ing industry. L.B.I. welcomes every com- 
mercial binder, able to do work in ac- 
cordance with the minimum specifica- 
a, to participate as a certified mem- 

er. 

The second purpose is to assist li- 
brary binders in doing those things no 
one can do alone. We have a compre- 
hensive set of programs all designed to 
help each binder become better business- 


men. Principles of scientific manage- 
ment, too costly for small firms to adopt, 
are studied and made available to all 
library binders. Nonmembers are invited 
to our industry workshop sessions in the 
hope that they, too, will participate in 
the advances of our industry’s technical 
progress. 

Ours is a small industry and is com- 
pesed principally of small businessmen. 
It is an industry in which the diversity of 
the size, shape, and condition of the 
product we work on, of necessity, re- 
quires much hand labor. Books are tools, 
perhaps. the most important too, in our 
scciety in which every one. whether he 
be in the office, factory or field, uses tools, 
These tools must be kept sharp and 
efficient so that they may be used. 

It is the goal of L.B.I and its mem- 
bers to make tools that will give the low- 
est cost per use. The article by Mr. Wil- 
liam Webb in this issue of THE LI- 
BRARY BINDER should be read by 
everyone, be he librarian, trustee or pur- 
chasing agent, who is concerned with 
the economics of keeping these tools in 
circulation at the lowest cost. 

For by stimulating joint thinking on 
this verv important problem, all of us 
contribute to the development of a free 
society where the most lowly and 
humble has the same access as the most 
wealthy and high born to the tools 
whereby he can achieve the highest 
destiny of which he is capable. 


How We Determine 
Ou Binding Budget 


by WILLIAM WEBB 

Librarian, Public Library, Flint, Michigan 

The Flint Public Library has for many 
years been more of a book circulating than 
a library with large reference services. 
The main building was contructed 50 years 
ago, when Flint had a population of about 
15,000. In 1950 it had over 163,000 people 
and has had a considerable growth since 
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that time. High school libraries have been 
part of the library set up. There is the 
Main Building (which houses adult circu- 
lation and reference only; library offices, 
catalog, branch, order and schools depart- 
ment and Main overflow is in another 
building 10 blocks away). A Central 
Children’s library (3 blocks from Main) 
in a room in a school building; 8 br: anch 
libraries (7 in schools and 1 in a community 
building); a junior college, three senior 
and 5 junior highs. In addition there is 
service given to three hospitals. Collec- 
tions are sent to all elementary schools in 
the city that do not have branch libraries; 
these being classroom collections in all 
lower grades and in upper grades of non- 
platooned schools and sateen collections 
in schools where the upper 3 grades were 
platooned. There are some summer sta- 
tions and other small miscellaneous loaning 
agencies 

Budgeting for binding came through bud- 
geting for book buying. We tried to find 
out, in relation to loans, how many books 
we had to buy each year in order to keep 
our collection where it was in terms of po- 
tential use and then what we had to add 
for growth. In the 26 years, 1928-54, Flint 
loaned 29,307,383 items. During that period 
it withdrew 329,815 volumes. Loans _ per 
withdrawal were 88.86. This included books 
that were worn out, became too dirty, lost 
and withdrawals through obsolescence. 
Comparing yearly figures it was found that 
when we did not discard or withdraw in 
proportion to use we had a larger number 
of loans per withdrawal but when we caught 
up on our withdrawals a number of loans 
per withdrawal was much lower. We had 
merely postponed the inevitable. The figure 
per withdrawal for 1928-45 was 93.1, for 
1928-51 it was 88.3 and 1951-54 showed 93.5 
loans per withdrawal. 

Magazines are loaned in certain cases 
and they are included in total loans and 
no deductions made. 

The next step was to attempt to relate 
binding to loans. We have no statistics on 
how many of our discards were bound and 
how many unbound. Such would help our 
figures. On the other hand this would be 
difficult to get unless we had time to evalu- 
ate the book at the time’ we discarded it. 
So we come to the proposition of some 
average over-all figures. We know that a 
book, to have a long life, must be rebound. 
We also know that some books are used 
for part of their life, but never enough to 
be rebound. Some rebinds are discarded 
before the life of the rebinding is used up. 
This means that we cannot say that every 
88.86 loans means a rebinding. If we 
divide 88.86 into our loans we would need 
to have rebound 12,400 books in 1953-54. 
Actually we rebound about 8,600 or one for 
each 129 loans. Other years approximate 





those figures. We use 125 loans as meaning 
we must have a rebind. 
Prebinding 

This has not been included in binding 
costs, but is in the book budget. Many 
easy books and primers are bought pre- 
bound and the price is a unit and it would 
be difficult to separate and charge to 
binding. Other books bought prebound 
are mainly large ones and some in board 
covers. 

We do not do much prebinding of ordi- 
nary sized volumes. Regular rebinding may 
cost a bit more and may take some extra 
handling, but much of this handling can 
be done by students and is not too costly 
for labor. Getting two new covers during 
the life of a book is worth the extra cost. 
We expect to get some extra circulations 
to repay our extra outlay. In addition 
should the book be lost or damaged before 
rebinding we have a smaller investment 
that is lost. 

Books in publishers covers have 15 to 40 
loans before rebinding. 25 loans is a very 
good average. At that rate a book costing 
us $2.00 costs 8 cents per loan. If rebind- 
ing costs $1.20 it takes 15 loans at the 
same rate to pay out our binding invest- 
ment. Any loans beyond that starts cut- 
ting our cost per loan. If this book that 
is rebound circulates 100 times our average 
cost per loan is 3.2 cents. The same book 
prebound may become inattractive or too 
dirty and we may get only 85 or 90 loans 
in all and in such cases our cost per loan 
is 3.76 or 3.55 cents. In this connection 
there is another cost in that we must re- 
order sooner and reordering and _proces- 
sing of new books takes much more time 
than handling for rebinding. 

So our calculation of 125 loans meaning 
one rebinding presumes the buying of some 
easies and primers and large books in 
prebound condition. And these charges 
are not in our binding budget. 

Kinds and Age of Collections 

Our figures are based on an established 
and: going collection. A new collection 
can easily call for a lower loan figure than 
125. We don’t have enough experience 
with new agencies to do more than hazard 
a guess. 

A new branch with 10,000 new books 
might loan 75,000 volumes a year or 7.5 
loans per volume. If no new books were 
added to take up part of the use, the possi- 
ble loans before binding would be 25 x 
10,000 or 250,000, or three and one third 
years of use. On this basis we cannot use 
the 125 figure of loans per rebinding, as 
it, would give us 2,000 rebinds. On the other 
hand we will rebind some books at the 
end of a year and more during the second 
vear and loans of these rebound books will 
take up some of the use. New books will 
also take up more of the use. However we 
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should expect to bind more than the 2,000 
volumes over 125 figure provides for. Tak- 
ing all allowances into consideration there 
should be an extra binding allowance for 
new collections for the second through 
the fifth year. A guess is 150 loans per 
binding the first year, 75 the second year, 
50 the third year through the fifth. 

Other Influences 

This theory of calculating rebinding 
costs likely may vary from library to 
library. Individual ideas as to how fresh 
looking a book should be to be kept may 
affect the figure. How good is the care of 
books by borrowers can affect it. We know 
in some branches books get dirtier quicker 
and get harder wear. Also affecting it is 
whether you are increasing the size of the 
collection by buying more books’ than 
needed to keep the collection going with 
the same potential use (i. e. if we buy 
more than 1 book for each 88.86 loans). 
These extra new books can temporarily 
take up part of the 125 loans. However 
eventually many of them will need bind- 
ing. 

Calculating Costs 

So far we have talked only of calculating 
rebinds in terms of loans. How do you 
determine the actual amount of money 
needed? 

1. Magazines are calculated separately. 
Get the number and size of volumes re- 
bound each year and multiply by costs. 

2. Reference Books in the Flint set up 
are not a great volume and we ignore as 
a separate item. Others may have to figure 
separately. 

3. We did not like the system of charg- 
ing by size, extra charges by call numbers, 
ete. It means extra time in bindery and 
extra time for us to check bills and charge 
(we keep separate accounts of amount 
spent for each agency). 

4. Some years ago we took all our bills 
over a 2 year period for all books other 
than magazines under the “by size” sys- 
tem. We totalled those of each size and 
how many call nos., ete. We got the 
average cost per book. We then asked 
for unit prices on our rebinding. A unit 
svstem saves binderies something in meas- 
uring, counting, extras, ete. We guarantee 
a certain volume of work. Flint’s volume 
may differ from other libraries. Also the 
make up of the work may vary as to 
number of large books, call numbers, etc. 
But most libraries can likely find out from 
their binding records what proportion of 
various sizes are bound, how many call 
numbers and symbols and extras there 
are should be able to find their own aver- 
age costs. 

5. We estimate our loans divide by 125 
and multiply by our unit cost. Then we 
add our magazine binding and make allow- 
ances for any extras for books bought be- 


yond replacement needs and any new 
agencies and add all of these in. 
Conclusion 

This system of calculating book funds 
and binding is one that a business man 
can understand. 

We also make the point that rebinding is 
a service charge to get the full value out 
of a book. This system of calculating 
binding budgets must be tailored to meet 
individual conditions. It will likely not 
apply to colleges and universities. They 
have large reserve book collections. It 
may not be applicable to all public libraries. 
It is definitely based in part on guess work 
and rule of thumb but does work well. 

There are a lot of questions that if 
answered could give us a better picture. 
How about juvenile and adult books? 
In 1951 we stopped counting these sepa- 
rately. In the period 1928-1951 our figures 
had an average of 88.3 loans per with- 
drawal for all books, while adult was 84.3 
and juvenile 91.3. Tentative figures show 
“easies” had lower figures than the aver- 
age. 


Letter To The Editors 





Having just passed my 80th birthday, 
I was thinking back over the many years 
spent in the library binding industry. It 
was in 1913 that Mr. Walter F. Valters 
patented a method of oversewing. The 
first machine was demonstrated in the 
New York Public Library in 1916. Mr. 
Elmo Reavis developed the present ma- 
chine now used by most library binders. 
Other mechanization was developed 
covering many of the 55 operations used 
in library rebinding so that the entire 
industry has been changed in the past 
40 years. Under the impetus of L.B.I. 
and the Joint Committee great progress 
has been achieved which is a prelude to 
what the cooperative program may be 
expected to produce in the next 40 years. 
Very truly yours, 

Gerard B. Van Deene 

National Library Bindery Co. 

West Springfield, Mass. 


Eprror’s Nore: Above photo was taken at 
Memphis Meeting when Mr. Van Deene was pre- 
sented with birthday cake. 
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The Paul Klapper Li- 
brany of Queens (olege 


by DR. ROBERT A. COLBY, Head of 
Language, Literature and Arts Division 














The Paul Klapper Library of Queens Col- 
lege was formally dedicated with a two-day 
program beginning on Friday afternoon, 
May 7 and continuing through Saturday, 
May The first day was given over to 
aesies by eminent educators, officials and 
various people associated with the history 
of the college. The Saturday program con- 
sisted of two panel dise ussions, one in the 
morning devoted to “The De ee of 
Lifetime Reading Habits in College,” in 
which this provocative question was ap- 
proached from the varied points of view of 
the librarian, the professor, the writer and 
the publisher; one in the afternoon con- 
cerned with “The New Queens College 
Program of Education for School Librarian- 
ship,” in which educational administrators, 
school librarians and professors of edu- 
cation from the New York area_ partici- 
pated. Altogether 570 visitors mainly from 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, but also including repre- 
sentatives from such distant states as 
Oklahoma and Utah, attended the programs 
and were conducted on tours of the new 
building which had first been opened for 
use only three months before—on Febru- 
ary 10, 1955. 


Those who visited the new Paul Klapper 


Library during the Dedication week-end 
had the opportunity to observe an out- 
standing example of a building designed 
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specifically to implement the liberal edu- 
cation curriculum of an expanding munici- 
pal college. The open-shelf reading rooms, 
the display cases and mezzanine exhibition 
area, the seminar rooms, the individual 
study carrels adjacent to the stacks are 
among its obvious educational features. 
The very organization of the main floor 
with its Social Science Division, Language, 
Literature and Arts Division, and Science 
Division, reflects the curricular organiza- 
tion of the college. Smaller departments 
within these divisions, the Art Library and 
the Education Library, serve more spe- 
cialized needs, while the Musie Library, 
located on the second floor’near the rooms 
where classes are conducted, is a self-suf- 
ficient. special library. Each of these units 
is under the supervision of a professional 
librarian who is also a subject specialist, 
thus assuring users of the various reading 
rooms the maximum of reference service. 
The subject organization of the Paul 
Klapper Library has resulted in the bring- 
ing together of all forms of material relat- 
ing to a subject—books, reference and 
bibliographical tools, periodicals, docu- 
ments, pamphlets, records and scores (in 
the Music Library), prints and illustrations 
(in the Art Library). Actually the read- 
ing rooms on the main floor form one 
Vast ——— area revolving around the 
Public Catalog as a central hub. The only 
partitions between areas are rows of extra 
steel shelving; the free access and easy 
flow thus permitted from one section to 
another stress the actual continuity of the 
various fields of Thlpse why 

The ample space provided by the new 
building makes possible the expansion of 
additional services to students and faculty. 
A classroom on the second floor is now 
utilized for lectures on reference books to 
freshmen preparing their required long 
papers. Similar lectures are given by the 
Education Librarian and Social Sciences 
Librarian to students in these fields. It is 
intended to give attention in the future to 
groups previously neglected, such as ad- 
vanced students of literature and art, and 
students working on individual honors 
papers. 





George Vonder Haar, Bob Olson, John West, Paul 
Heckman and Dudley Weiss at Memphis. 
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The Mezzanine Gallery, located just 
above the Language, Literature and Arts 
Division, already has served to display the 
work of both faculty and students of the 
Art Department of the College. The cases 
in the lobby have been used to call atten- 
tion to the centennials of Walt Whitman 
and Fridrich von Schiller that occurred 
this year, as well as to bring out some of 
the more attractive and valuable of the 
library’s holdings. Even the walls of the 
reading room have been utilized. At pres- 
ent a set of panels from life Exhibitions 
on The Age of Enlightment is stretched 
out along the wall connecting the Lan- 
guage, Literature and Arts and = Social 
Science Divisions, to illustrate a series of 
programs conducted during the year on the 
Kighteenth Century. 

The oak panelled Lecture Room on the 
second floor, with a seating capacity of 150, 
has become the focus of much of the cul- 
tural activity of the campus, affording fa- 
cilities for group meetings of various kinds. 
So far, a lecture series, a symposium, two 
exhibitions and many committee meetings 
have been held here. In the future this 
room will be used for record concerts, film 
showings and play readings. 

The Library as an academic department 
of Queens College has a well developed 
program of course offerings. For the past 
several years courses in Reference and Bibli- 
ography, Cataloging and _ Classification, 
Children’s Literature, the Public Library, 
Administration and the Special Library and 
Indexing and Abstracting have been given. 
This fall a full day-session Library Educa- 
tion le for the preparation of school 
librarians will be launched. The second 
floor of the new building provides office 
space for the director of the program and 
the faculty in addition to classroom and 
study space for the students. 

Not only the spaciousness of the build- 
ing but certain details of layout help to 
avoid over-congestion. The large front 
vestibule has stairways on either side lead- 
ing to the Music library, the classrooms and 
faculty studies, the Technical Services Divi- 
sion and the librarian’s office, so that it is 
not necessary for all staff members and 
visitors to the library to go into the main 
lobby. The Reserve Library, which it was 
anticipated would have to handle a large 
volume of the library’s traffic, is reached 
by a separate entrance, is in fact a com- 
pletely self-contained library of its own. 
Thereby every effort has been made to 
siphon off users of the library with varied 
destinations into their appropriate direc- 
tions, without too much collision. 

Communication and_ transportation of 
course are important problems in a build- 
ing of this size and complexity. A PAX 
intercom phone system enables various 
members of the staff to keep in touch with 
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each other. A completely automatic pneu- 
matic tube system, the first of its kind 
to be employed on the East Coast, has been 
installed to convey requests for stack books 
and periodical down to the pages on the 
intermediate and ground floors. Books are 
conveyed from the stacks to the main 
floor by means of automatic lifts, four in 
number, each connected with one of the 
reading rooms There are two automatic 
elevators for the use of the staff and handi- 
capped students. which serve also for the 
delivery of freight. A loading and delivery 
platform furnishes access to the cellar stor- 
age areas and elevators. 

Certain details of décor enhance the eye 
appeal as well as physical comfort of the 
library. The predominant color scheme is 
terra cotta and blue-gray. The enormous 
windows take up approximately 50 per cent 
of the wall space, providing the maximum 
amount of natural light and air. Artificial 
illumination is furnished by flush-mounted 
fluorescent ceiling lights. The furniture is 
of light polished birch, matching the light 
colored wood of the built in shelving that 
lines the walls of the reading rooms. The 
cork floors and celo-tex ceiling help to re- 
duce noise to a minimum. “The general 
softness of color on walls, floor and ceiling 
contributes to the sense of airiness, grace, 
height and sweep that —— one while 
walking through the reading ar 

The building consists of three neweie floors, 
a cellar (for future stack expansion), an 
intermediate stack floor between the 
ground and first floors and a Mezzanine 
floor. It occupies an area of 120,000 square 
feet. Its seating capacity is 1400, its even- 
tual book capacity 500,000 volumes. Built 
ata cost of $3,000,000, construction occupied 
the better part of two years—from ground- 
breaking in the Spring of 1953 until Janu- 
ary, 1955 when it was declared ready for 
occupancy. 

The culmination of more than fifteen 
years of creative planning, the Paul Klap- 
per Library reflects in every detail the 
successful collaboration of librarian, edu- 

cator and architect. 





Jesse Cunningham, Mel Summerfield, William 
Webb and George Vonder Haar at Memphis. 
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Salute to 
Hihed B. Lindsay 


The outgoing Chair- 
man of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library 
Binding (of ALA and 
LBI) has had just 
three jobs in his life- 
time, all in libraries, 
but where do you find 
him now? 

Down on his hands 
| and knees. transplant- 
ing a shrub in his gar- 
; den at Morristown, 
a@ New Jersey—or ab- 

sorbedly working on his 
stamp collection—or rough-housing with 
his favorite Davy Crockett (Tommy, 6) 
and Carol (4), his grandchildren. 

That’s an off-duty picture of Alfred B. 
Lindsay who is retiring after 26 years as a 
top library administrator at New York 
University. 

He started his work with books in the 
Library of Congress, where he was a typist 
and messenger for three years before grad- 
uating from George W: ashington University 
in 1913. Then he became general assistant 
at the Library of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington headquarters of 
the American Railway  Association—was 
appointed Assistant Librarian two years 
later—and worked in that post until 1929. 
In this largest transportation library in the 
world—150,000 items and a catalogue of 
a million and a half cards—Mr. Lindsay 
became very familiar with library cata- 
loguing. 

So it is not surprising that when he went 
to New York University in 1929, he went 
as Chief of the Catalogue Department of 
the Washington Square Library. Until 
1945 he also had direct supervision of the 
Law Collection—yes, he has an LLB. 
(George Washington University, 1918), and 
he was admitted to the District of Colum- 
bia Bar in 1920. In 1931 he became Chief 
of the Acquisitions Department of the 
Washington Square Library. For several 
years his department did the ordering for 
the libraries of six schools of the Univer- 
sity. Since 1948 he has been Curator, As- 
sociate Librarian, and Professor, and also, 
since 1950, Chief of the Acquisitions De- 
partment of the New York University Li- 
braries. 

Mr. Lindsay was born in Washington, 
D. C. in 1889, and is married to the former 
Elsie P. White. His professional affiliations 
have included the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, 1915-1930, one-time .Seeretary; the 
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Law Library Association of Greater New 
York, 1935-1948, one-time President; and 
the American Library Association, 1915 to 
the present. 

We've been fortunate to have had such a 
man as Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Binding. Alfred Lindsay has 
brought a great deal to this assignment 
and has made a major contribution to the 
effective working together of the ALA 
and the LBI. We owe him a big vote of 
thanks for the topnotch job he’s done. 

Alfred B. Lindsay, we salute you—and 
we wish you Godspeed and the best o’ 
luck for all the good years ahead. Have 
a grand time with your do-it-yourself 
projects around your home, with your 
church choir singing, with more and longer 
automobile trips—and with your ever- 
present pipe! 


Charles D. Allen Acquires Own- 
ership of Savidge & Krimmel 


This firm which specializes mostly in 
technical and medical journal binding was 
established in 1925. Mr. Allen first became 
interested in binding by working in the 
college bindery of Temple University from 
where he graduated in 1939. For four 
and one-half years following his graduation 
he saw service with the U. 8S. Army partici- 
pating in the North African, Southern Italy 
and Anzio Nittuno Campaigns. After the 
war Mr. Allen worked for several book- 
binding firms going to Savidge and Krim- 
mel in April 1949. On February 15, 1952 
he bought a half ownership in the com- 
pany, and on March 1 of this year, the 
balance of the firm to make him sole 
owner. He is the son of William H. Allen, 
noted scholar and book seller of Philadel- 
phia. ‘This business is now operated by his 
mother and brother. 





Spot shot at Memphis — the ladies had a won- 


derful time. 
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An Editorial on 
Prison Binding 


EpiTors’ NoTE: From time to time 
efforts are made to start library binder- 
ies in prisons. This is followed by pres- 
sure on schools and libraries to send 
books to the prisons for rebinding. Those 
who have done so have almost invariably 
had a very sad experience. Recently a 
newspaper had a discussion of this to 
which General Counsel of L.B.I. sub- 
mitted a letter which, because of its gen- 
eral interest, is reprinted below. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Recently there have been some items 
in your paper concerning the use of 
prison labor to bind library books, and I 
understand that efforts are being made 
to channel such binding into prison 
industries. 

“As Counsel to Library Binding Insti- 
tute, the national association of library 
binders, I should like to point out some 
of the factors which our experience indi- 
cates must be borne in mind in reaching 
a decision to have prisoners do library 
binding, 

“On the whole, the experience of li- 
brarians with prison binding has been 
quite unsatisfactory. The reason, while 
not obvious, becomes apparent as we con- 
sider just what library binding is to a 
librarian, 

“One of the major tasks of a librarian 
is to conserve his collection. Conserva- 
tion is a technical term and connotes not 
merely physical preservation, which is 
a negative situation like storage, but 
rather circulation, which is a positive 
situation involving use. It is the li- 
brarian’s first task to maintain a col- 
lection for purposes of circulation. In 
this way, money appropriated for the 
library is used for the purposes for 
which the library is founded—circula- 
tion. 

“A book is a perishable commodity— 
it wears out. Library binding was 
developed as a special type of binding to 
minimize the perishable aspects of a 
volume—in other words to make it wear 
longer. 

“But library binding consists of more 
than merely the binding. Basically, the 
library binding industry is a service 
industry. That is, it works on property 
belonging to someone else, the library. 

Hence, library binding involves three 
principal characteristics: first, a method 
of repairing volumes for maximum cir- 
culation; second, a method of scheduling 
work to be processed so as to minimize 
the time during which a volume is re- 
moved from circulation; and third, maxi- 
mum precaution to protect the property 
of the library. 


“Over the years the library binding 
industry has developed with these three 
characteristics as the forces shaping its 
entire operation. Furthermore, the li- 
brary binding industry and library pro- 
fession working: through the American 
Library Association and Library Binding 
Institute, have established standards and 
specifications for library binding and 
library binders. The Joint Committee of 
A.L.A. and L.B.I. has issued specifica- 
tions for library binding which meets 
the minimum requirements of libraries 
and certifizs those library binders cap- 
able of producing such work. And 
L.B.I., through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has been responsible for a Fair 
Trade Practices Regulation which gov- 
erns the industry in its relations with its 
customers and between binders. 

“It is thus apparent that the peculiar 
situation affecting the library binding 
industry is such that library binding is 
not adapted to prison work. It is desir- 
ble, of course, to rehabilitate prisoners 
and to keep them occupied. But when it 
is sought to do this by doing binding in a 
vrison, the almost universal comment of 
librarians is that it is unsatisfactory. 

“Some of the comments we have re- 
ceived are as follows: 

“(1) The binding is not properly 
done. It does not meet the Minimum 
Specifications for Class A binding. What 
does this mean? Books bound according 
to these specifications will average a 
minimum of at least 85 circulations (as 
against a maximum of 25 for publishers 
bindings). Prison binding generally does 
not meet the specifications and, conse- 
quently, fewer circulations are possible. 

“(2) The net result is an increase 
rather than a decrease in cost. If the 
cost of circulation per volume is. a test, 
books bound other than by the minimum 
specifications are more costly because 
they have fewer circulations. In addi- 
tion, prices charged are in many cases 
not much different from those charged 
by competitive commercial library bind- 
ers. 

“(3) Valuable property is destroyed 
or made useless. This has been a fre- 
quent criticism of librarians. Poor re- 
binding has destroyed the usefullness of 
a volume. In many cases pages were 
missing, there is no collation, margins 
are so small the volume cannot be read, 
or the book is not cased in properly. The 
reason for this is obvious. Library bind- 
ing is a skilled craft. In every certified 
library bindery there are workers who 
have made this their lifetime vocation. 
In every such bindery each volume is 
handled separately, examined separately 
and repairs tailored to the requirements 
of the particular volume. This cannot, 
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by the nature of things, 


be true in a 
prison with a transient involuntary 
labor force not under any compulsion 
such as exists among competitive busi- 
ness firms each trying to outdo the other 
in quality and servize. 

“(4) Poor service seems to be a basic 
characteristic of prison binding. This is 
not due to any lack of effort by the 
prison. Rather it is because of the 
nature of library binding. A _ library 
binder renders a continuing service to 
his librarian. This service involves not 
only proper scheduling so as to inter- 
fere with circulation as little as possible, 
it also involves a continuing relationship 
of advice on how best to rebind to meet 
the requirements of the library, advice 
on which volumes should be rebound and 
how, and advice on handling certain ma- 
terials. This personal, individualized 
service cannot be met by the inherent 
nature of a captive labor force living 
and working under conditions neces- 
sarily prevailing in a penal institution, 
where confinement for the security of 
the public is of paramount importance. 

“(5) Unsatisfactory scheduling has 
been a common complaint and is usually 
coupled with the objection that if a 
volume is unsatisfactory nothing can be 
done. The period of time it takes to 
process books is erratic and incalculable, 
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so that a librarian cannot plan. Further- 
more, valuable property is rendered use- 
less because if not properly bound re- 
do'ng the work seems an impossibility. 

“(6) The motivating factors of com- 
petition are lacking. The pride which a 
library binder has in his work, which is 
not only prodded by his desire to serve 
and build quality in his product, but 
spurred by the realization that if he 
does not serve well a competitor will, is 
just not present in the compulsions of a 
prison bindery. 

“This is the summary of the experi- 
ences of librarians gathered over the 
years. To each of these questicns the 
answer must be NO: 

“(1) Would the binding be done bet- 
ter or as well as by commercial bindery? 

“(2) Would the book collection be 
adequately preserved? 

““(3) Would the service of the library 
be at its desired level? 

“(4) Would there by any 
money? 

“Yeu will note that I have not touched 
upon a fundamental question of policy: 
namely, is it good policy to destroy an 
industry merely to rehabilitate or keep 
busy persons whose violation of the law 
has resulted in their withdrawal from 
society? The library binding industry 
employs many thousands who are fine 
American citizens. Should they lose their 
livelihood to a captive labor force? If 
the state can take over this industry 
wher2 will it stop? What is the future 
of American industry if such a practice 
becomes widespread? 

“There is a correlative policy question 
of equal importance: namely, is a li- 
brarian’s duty to conserve his collection 
for maximum circulation, and to obtain 
the maximum value of ‘the tax dollar 
allocated to him, subordinate to the 
responsibility of custodians of offenders 
to make work for their charges? Looked 
at from this point of view, the task of a 
librarian becomes perverted to a pur- 
pose for which no library has been 
founded or is being maintained. 

“Certainly prisons must be kept busy, 
but a careful weighing of sound policies, 
as well as the experience to date, com- 
pels the conclusion that prison binding 
is too costly a solution to the problem of 
what type of work should be done in 
prison. 

“As one familiar with the library 
binding industry, it appears to me that 
this situation reduces itself to a very 
few fundamental propositions: 

“The first proposition may be stated 
as a question—Is the purpose of operat- 
ing a _ prison bindery to rehabilitate 
rrisoners? If this is the purpose an 
inquiry should be made to determine just 
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how many prisoners have been absorbed 
by the library binding industry in areas 
where there have been prison binderies. 
As counsel for the industry I have had 
no instance brought to my attention of 
the hiring of former prisoners who re- 
ceived their training in binderies. The 
reasons are that the library binding 
industry is a small industry. Persons 
who are employed by it are largely 
females with the male element receiving 
their training over a period of a great 
many years and obtaining it from other 
skilled craftsmen who pass down the 
skill and training which they have ac- 
quired under what is in effect an ap- 
prentice system. It is apparent then that 
rehabilitation is not the reason for 
operating a bindery. 

“The second proposition could be thus 
stated: If rehabilitation is not the 
answer will it at least keep the prisoners 
busy at a useful task? There may be 
merit to this proposition if it were not 
for the fact that many considerations 
have a bearing on the problem other 
than that of keeping prisoners busy. For 
example, library binding represents a 
method of conserving or preserving state 
property for its use either currently or 
at some future date. Many of the books 
which are bound by library binders can- 
not be replaced. They are valuable 
property which must be safeguarded. 
Experience with prison binderies_ indi- 
cates that such work is not handled with 
the care it merits; that the other factors 
which are a part of library binding, 
mainly service, collating, accuracy, et 
cetera simply do not exist, so that li- 
brarians in many cases feel that they 
are in effect throwing away books when 
they turn them over to a prison bindery. 
Thus it would seem that keeping prison- 
ers busy at this particular type of work 
is a very costly matter. It would appear 
that other pursuits could be adopted 
which would not be so fraught with dan- 
ger to State property. 

“Furthermore, if the object is to keep 
prisoners busy, why logically stop at li- 
brary binding? Why shouldn’t prisoners 
who can be given some freedom be em- 
ployed as librarians or in other capaci- 
ties? 

“The third proposition can be stated 
also in the form of a question. Are there 
persons who are interested in library 
binding merely for the gain which is in 
it for them and not for any considera- 
tion of therapy to the prisoners? I think 
here is to be found the answer to prison 
binding. It would appear that certain 
firms are making it their business to sell 
to prisons as much machinery and 
equipment as they can at prices which 
afford a good return to them. In addi- 
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tion to that, there are paid employees 
who are in effect running a_ business 
when they run library binderies in a 
prison, or when they act as outside sales- 
men and solicit business for such library 
binderies. Actually, what they are doing 
is taking advantage of slave labor, for of 
that is just what prison labor consists. 
Such an enterprise, particularly when 
it competes with and can put out of 
business private concerns, is an opening 
wedge for Socialism. We in this country 
are waging a momentous struggle for 
our way of life. One of the evils against 
which we are struggling is the institu- 
tion of slave labor camps behind the Iron 
Curtain. These slave labor camps are 
full of persons who have violated some 
real or fancied code of the Communists, 
but they are exploited as prisoners by 
the State. Is it very much different for 
prisons to engage in business with paid 
employees soliciting work which can be 
performed, even though inadequately, by 
slave labor? 

“We all desire to rehabilitate prison- 
ers and keep them busy at useful tasks 
while confined, but what price are we 
willing to pay—our birth right of free 
enterprise. 

Sincerely, 
Dudley A. Weiss 
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stat That's Pridden 
Under Gold 


Joseph Ruzicka Decorates Books 
with Paintings the Gold Edges 
Normally Conceal 
by AUDREY BISHOP in the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun Magazine, June 12,1955 





The water-color paintings of Joseph 
Ruzicka are hidden under gold, hidden so 
carefully that anyone who wants to see 
them has to use his hands as well as his 
eves. 

Executed on the fore edges of books, 
Mr. Ruzicka’s delicate brushwork is visible 
only when the book is held open in such 
a way that the leaves are fanned. It van- 
ishes behind the gilded edges the moment 
the book is closed. 

Book decoration of this kind is centuries 
old, but there has been a dearth of infor- 
mation about it. And, as far as is known, the 
first book ever written on fore-edge paint- 
ings was one by Carl J. Weber, published 
just six years ago. 

Mr. Ruzicka, who at 80 is only semi- 
retired from his bookbinding — business, 
comes by his interest in book decoration 
as a matter of course. Long an admirer 
of fore-edge paintings, he decided two years 
ago to experiment with one of his own 
and turned out a rural scene for a copy of 
Fosdick’s “The Man from Nazareth.” By 
now, he has produced half a dozen fore- 
edge paintings and has himself a hobby. 

All but the first of Mr. Ruzicka’s paint- 
ings have been applied to copies of 
Thomas Capek’s “The Czechs in America.” 
There is good reason for that choice. A 
native of Radnice, where five generations 
of his family were bookbinders, publish- 
ers and booksellers, Mr. Ruzicka naturally 


takes pride in a volume that tells the 
story of fellow countrymen. 

Appropriately enough, two of his paint- 
ings are studies of the Charles Bridge over 
the Vlatva River in Prague, with detailed 
views of the royal palace and St. Vitus 
Cathedral in the background. Another 
depicts the house in which he was born. 

Mr. Ruzicka’s success with this curious 
art cannot be regarded as beginner’s luck. 
Sixty-seven years of binding have taught 
him virtually all there is to know about 
handling books. Talent, backed up by boy- 
hood training at the Maryland Institute 
and a lifetime of painting for pleasure, 
have done the rest. 

Before Mr. Ruzicka begins a fore-edge 
painting, he removes the cover from the 
book and trims the edges of the pages 
carefully, particularly the fore-edge. Then 
he fans the leaves and clamps them solidly 
in place. The wider he spreads the leaves, 
of course, the bigger the area that he can 
paint. 

Next he transfers to the fore-edge, which 
is really the side of the edge, a light pencil 
sketch to guide him as he paints. He uses 
a dry-brush technique in the painting and 
holds his brush at right angles to the edge 
so that the color will remain on the surface 
and not run sideways. 

When the painting is finished and _ is 
thoroughly dry, the clamps are removed. 
The book is now ready for gilding, an oper- 
ation that is just as important and a great 
deal more complicated than the painting 
of the edge. 

Mr. Ruzicka doesn’t do his own gilding; 
instead, sends his paintings to a New York 
firm that specializes in this. 

‘Gilding a fore-edge painting,” he says, 
“is essentially the same as gilding any book. 
The only difference is the extra care and 
skill required. 

“If the gold is not put on expertly, the 
painting will show through sooner or later, 
and that ruins the element of surprise that 
is half the fun of owning a fore-edge paint- 
ing. 

“Before a book can be gilded, the edge 
is scraped so that you have a clean and 
even surface. Then it is burnished with 
agate and coated with a red hole or chalk 
solution, and then with egg-white, which 
serves as a sizing and helps to hold the 
gold on the edge. The gold leaf is cut 
to size and applied. After the surface is 
absolutely dry, the gold is polished. 

“And if the job is done correctly, it’s 
almost impossible to see even a_ slight 
trace of the hidden painting when the book 
is closed.” 

Mr. Ruzicka hopes to produce many more 
fore-edge paintings. The problem is finding 
the time to do them. Although he turned 
over the management of his Eutaw street 
bindery to his daughter in 1936, his so- 
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called retirement has amounted to little 
more than a change of address. Restor- 
ations and other special orders keep him 
busy in the workshop of his Midhurst road 
home several days a week. 

Then there’s the matter of looking after 
his own library. 

“T guess I’m like the shoemaker who 
keeps his kids barefooted,’ Mr. Ruzicka 
says, “for I never seem to manage ‘o do 
what I would like to do with my books. 
Thirty years ago I picked up a set of 
Scharf’s three-volume ‘History of Mary- 
land,’ but it was only recently that I got 
around to giving it the fine binding it 
deserves.” 


What Should be Kee- 
bound ina School. Libhany 


by LOUISE MEREDITH, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee 

The proper care of 
books by rebinding is 
an important factor in 
building up a_ school 
library collection. It is 
essential that library 
books be kept in good 
condition in order to 
protect the initial ex- 
penditure made when 
these books are pur- 
chased and to serve as 
an example to pupils in 
the care of library materials. It is poor econ- 
omy to keep expensive books in circulation 
until pages are lost and books are beyond 
repair, The use of a portion of the book 
fund for binding is a wise investment. 

In this matter of rebinding in a school 
library, there are several factors to be con- 
sidered in the selection of books to be re- 
bound: 

1. The original cost of the book should 

be sufficient to justify the expenditure. 
A good rebinding job will put the 
book in a better condition than with 
the original publisher’s binding. 

2. The information is up-to-date and no 

new editions have been issued. 

3. The book is still useful to the school 

program. 

4. The book is not too soiled and worn, 

and the margins are wide enough. 

Bookbinding firms are certainly to be 
commended for the manner in which the 
bindings have been improved in recent 
vears, both as to color and design. For- 
merly, the rebound books were very drab 
looking, and now they are colorful and at- 
tractive with their covers. 

LoutsE MEREDITH 
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by JOHN S. RICHARDS 
President ALA - Librarian, Seattle 
Public Library 


(Text of address delivered at (: 'Vorkshop 
Session of Binders and Librarians, .\! emphis, 
Tennessee, May 5, 1955) 





Your practice of importing the ALA 
President Elect to address this meeting 
each year and to serve as its Moderator 
is a pleasant and generous gesture. On this 
occasion however, you may have provided 
yourself with a presiding officer somewhat 
removed from knowledge of the special- 
ized problems of the group. I happen to 
be the librarian of a large publie library 
which has maintained its own bindery for 
many years; and further, I come from a 
part of the country some 1,000 mile re- 
moved from the nearest certified member 
of Library Binding Institute. I am, of 
course, aware of the long and distinguished 
history of the LBI, and I welcome this 
opportunity to get better acquainted with 
vour membership. My remarks today will 
be very general, and I only hope they may 
set the stage for the discussion of problems 
of mutual interest to binders and librarians. 

First, I should like to comment on the 
term “conservation.” I am assuming that 
by conservation of library materials we do 
not mean the preservation forever of every- 
thing the library acquires, but that a wise 
conservation program has a definite rela- 
tionship to the use to be made of the 
material and the part it will play in the 
program of the library. 

In Seattle today we are having a heavy 
demand for everything connected with 
uranium. The search for uranium has be- 
come as glamorous as the search for gold 
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in the 1890’s. A good deal of material on this 
subject. will have intensive use for a while 
and will later become dead wood. Con- 
sequently, our treatment of much of this 
material does not look to permanent ac- 
quisition. 

Can we define conservation of library 
materials as preservation for the desired 
period of use as determined by the chang- 
ing functions of libraries in a changing 
world, and as determined by different size 
and types of libraries? All public libraries 
of whatever size may want to bind the 
National Geographic in a permanent full 
stvle of binding. Whereas, a small public 
library may want to bind the Library Jour- 
nal as cheaply as possible, if it binds it at 
all. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
minimum Class A specifications as they 
relate to the varied binding needs of 
libraries. These specifications were drawn 
for the protection of libraries against in- 
ferior bindings not suitable for library 
usage. The intention was to secure a 
minimum standard designed to be the 
most economical for library materials. 

Valuable as this Class A specification 
has been, the question now can be raised as 
to whether we should not have two or 
three minimum specifications to take care 


of the different types of library binding 
needed by libraries. If we agree that the 
type of binding must have some relation 


to the functional use of library materials, 
then it would seem that one rigid specifi- 
cation does not serve all library needs. 

Is there perhaps an implied contradic- 
tion in the terms minimum Class A Bind- 
ing? Is this set of specifications really a 
maximum specification with sub-standard 
binding being used on some occasions? I 
assume that LBI members do not refuse to 
do sub-standard binding for customers when 
it is specifically asked for. Perhaps this 
confusion, if indeed it is confusion, has 
come about because of the need to make 
sure that all LBI members receiving the 
Seal are equipped to do binding as _ pre- 
scribed by the specifications. My question 
is this: Should certain other specifications 


be drawn and given LBI standing so that 
intelligently 


librarians may more choose 
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the type of binding which most nearly fits 
their needs? 

When I had arrived at this stage in my 
planning for this talk, I learned of a paper 
on “Library Binding Practices in College 
and University Libraries” by John B. 
Stratton, and on request, Mr. Stratton 
kindly put a copy of his papers at my dis- 
posal. This quotation is under the heading, 
“Binding Specifications,” 

“Binding for college and university 
libraries is different from binding for public 
libraries. A binding for a book. which will 
stand up for 75 circulations in a_ public 
library is not needed for much of the book 
collection of college and university libraries. 
A college or university library book may 
never circulate 75 times before it should be 
discarded because of out-dated content. 
Yet the book may be extremely in.portant 
the few times it is used. Books and periodi- 
cals are made of a variety of papers and 
it is false economy to have a_ binding 
designed to last for a longer time than the 
paper it protects. 

“More of the material preserved in college 
and university libraries appears in periodi- 
cal publications than is material preserved 
in the average public library. In some 
departments of the college and university 
library, especially in the scientific depart- 
ments, most of the important literature is 
published in this form. In recent years 
important scientific reports and govern- 
ment publications are disseminated by less 
expensive means of processed publication 
often on mimeograph paper. Aid in these 
problems was requested by the librarian 
who asked that specifications for other 
classes of binding be developed so that the 
binding librarian in college and university 
libraries could choose that kind of binding 
he thinks is suitable for the material in his 
library. This is not a new proposal but 
there is still only one A.L.A. binding speci- 
fication. With the variety of material to 
be preserved in college and university 
libraries, the binder’s idea that what 1s 
worth binding is worth binding well implies 
to the librarian that, after the conditions of 
content and use of the material to be 
Lound have been established, the binder 
binds in a class of binding suitable to those 





The luncheon and dinner meetings sparkled with interesting speakers. 
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conditions, whether the class be a, b, ¢, d, 
or z. The advice in the Library Binding 
Manual to bind in class “A” or tie up may 
be all right for the needs of the average 


public library ... but it presents the college 
and university library with two expen- 
sive alternatives. The binding that will do 
the job of preservation of materials at the 
least cost will be the one most satisfactory 
to the librarian who thinks that what is 
worth keeping is worth binding.” 

Now it so happens that the binding 
problems of college and university libraries 
are not so different from those of the 
large, or even the medium sized public 
library. Entirely aside from popular books, 
the public library includes many serial pub- 
lications and a good deal of specialized 
material which does not receive excessive 
usage. In analyzing the output of our 
bindery in Seattle last year, I find that 
over 30 per cent of the material handled 
received sub-standard treatment, and this 
material fell in all categories—books, peri- 
odicals, documents and newspapers. The 
public library is definitely interested in 
more than one binding specification. 

I should like to suggest that the develop- 
ment of standard terminology of binding 
terms would be one of the best public 
relations jobs LBI could undertake. Bind- 
ing terms vary in different parts of the 
country. Lack of understanding of precise 
terms may promote misunderstanding with 
regard to standards and what the librarian 
can expect to receive from the binder. A 
polling of this group as to what is meant 
by flush cut and boards might produce 
some interesting variations. A standardi- 
zation of terms among binders and a real 
program to get this information to librarians 
would improve relations between librarians 
and binders and would provide that the 
librarian could deal more intelligently with 
her binding needs. 

As I looked over the Class A specifications, 
I realized that ‘the technical detail can 
well make this a closed book to many 
librarians. Even though the specifications 
must be phrased in technical language for 
scientific accuracy, a popular edition might 
well be made available for library infor- 
mation. If this were done, librarians could 
make wiser decisions about their own bind- 
ing and would certainly be more intelligent 
in dealing with binders who are of course 
specialists in this field. 

This is one of the advantages of the 
bindery housed in the library and devoting 
its full attention to the work and problems 
of the individual library. At Seattle it is 
relatively easy to give instructions on 
specialized problems. If we have an art 
book with many plates where the plates 
are too thick to be sewn in the regular way, 
we instruct our bindery to stub or hinge 
each plate and then sew through the back. 
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In this way we secure the preservation of 
books in great demand, some of which could 
not be replaced. We use a slip which can 
be checked for a large number of vari- 
ations and special problems including about 
thirty-five different items. Could the LBI 
inaugurate the use of such a slip? It would 
provide for uniform terminology and allow 
librarians to plan carefully the kind of treat- 
ment to be given to special material. 

Librarians are, or should be, lovers of 
beoks. And sometimes a book needs special 
treatme = to preserve its identity; I could 
almost say its personality. In se nding books 
to the bindery many things can happen to 
it which will radically change its character. 

1. It can be trimmed too close. 

2. It can be poorly collated. 

3. It can be bound in unsuitable color. 

4. It can be inappropriately lettered. 

The uniform use of an inclusive instruc- 
tion slip could be of mutual satisfaction to 
_ binders and librarians. 

I should like to raise a question of new 
developments in conservation which may 
have a bearing on future binding. One is 
the use of Plasti- kleer jackets which many 
librarians are now using on new books. We 
have equipped all our new books with 
Plasti-kleer at Seattle Public Library for 
almost two years and we find that these 
jackets not only put off the date of re- 
binding publishers covers, but in many 
cases protect the original binding for the 
length of rig book’s service. For example, 
we checked a copy of the Caine Mutiny 
which had fate: ih ately two vears’ serv- 
ice in a Plasti-kleer cover. The Plasti- 
kleer and publishers dust jacket under- 
neath had been worn out but the publishers 
binding was in good condition. It is quite 
possible that the binding of this book will 
out last its usefulness. The Plasti-kleer 
cost about 10 cents each. Librarians and 
binders alike should keep in mind _ that 
every popular book which can be protected 
and carried through its productive life 
without rebinding, releases money for a 
more urgent binding problem. 

Because of the difficulty of securing ade- 
quate budgets for the increased demands 
on libraries, librarians must continually be 
alert to new devices and processes which 
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will increase efficiency and reduce costs. 
The tremendous use of the so-called non- 
book materials; films, music records and 
the other audio-visual aids have increased 
the scope of our coverage, but they have 
also increased our costs. Every administra- 
tor, in making his budget each year, will 
have to make many decisions as to what 
is to be included and what is to be omitted. 
The allocation for binding will be an im- 
portant part of each budget. Through the 
binding of unbound material the library 
adds yearly some of its most valuable 
materials, but as the budget squeeze gets 
tighter, there will inevitably be careful 
consideration of the amount and kind of 
binding which can be afforded. Here as 
elsewhere in the library the amount of 
money will have to be stretched to get the 
greatest possible return. Particularly is this 
true in the smaller library where the library 
budget has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of books and labor and the demands 
for new services. 

One other problem has to do with the 
membership of the Library Binding Insti- 
tute. According to the list on the back of 
our program, the certified members of LBI 
are limited to twenty of the 48 states, and 
I find there is no certified member north 
of Los Angeles or west of Salt Lake. That 
you will all agree leaves out a lot of terri- 
tory and a lot of libraries. Librarians in 
the Pacific Northwest who patronize com- 
mercial binderies tell me their work is 
done satisfactorily and I have every reason 
to believe that several of these binderies 
conform to your specifications. The worst 
feature of this coverage as I see it is 
that so many binders and so many librari- 
ans are not in touch with the cooperative 
effort and the research program carried on 
by LBI. Certainly these other librarians 
and binders need your help, if our binding 
problems are to be solved on a nation wide 
basis. 

These problems and others, which will 
undoubtedly come out in our discussion, 
can be solved by cooperation, and libraries 
are indeed fortunate to have in the Library 
Binding Institute an organization pledged 
to good service and the ideal of cooper- 
ation with libraries. There, will never be 
enough money to do all the binding libraries 
need. Can we together make sure that such 
budgeting as is possible for binding is used 
to get the greatest return per dollar spent? 
This does not mean fewer library orders, 
but rather that such library orders as are 
placed will come nearer to filling total 
binding needs. 

The following would seem to be steps in 
this direction: 

1. Continue the present Class A bind- 
ing specification as the standard for good 
binding but recognize that other specifi- 
cations can be established and approved 
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which will serve libraries well and reduce 
binding cost for material not in greatest 
use. 

2. Work out approved terminology which 
will mean the same everywhere and can be 
used by both librarians and bookbinders. 
A uniform binding slip, incorporating this 
terminology will be most helpful to li- 
brarians. 

3. Experimentation by librarians and 
bookbinders with new methods and materials 
which will reduce the amount of rebind- 
ing of books in publishers covers and re- 
duce the relative cost of the binding oper- 
ation. A popular book which can be saved 
from rebinding thereby increases the bind- 
ing budget. 

Because ALA is concerned with over- 
lapping functions and because the ALA 
Committee on Bookbinding and the Joint 
Committee of ALA and the Library Bind- 
ing Institute both recommended the es- 
tablishment of an ALA board to devote 
itself to the broad aspects of binding and 
to the conservation of library materials, 
the ALA Council approved at mid-winter 
the following recommendations: that the 
ALA Committee on Bookbinding and Joint 
Committee of the ALA and the Library 
Binding Institute be discontinued, and 
further, that the ALA Council establish a 
board to be known as the ALA Board on 
Bookbinding for libraries with functions 
defined as follows: To conduct and en- 
courage studies, research and discussion of 
binding for libraries; to advise and assist 
the library profession on library binding; 
to cooperate with library binders and their 
organizations in attempts to reach solu- 
tions to library binding problems; to make 
recommendations to council for revision 
of ALA Library Binding specifications as 
needed. 

This recommendation is in the process 
of being implemented and all the details 
have not yet been worked out. Certain 
implications of the Council’s recommen- 
dation. are, however, clear. First, the new 
Board is to be charged with studies and 
research of binding problems; and second, 
the Board is to cooperate with library 
binders and their organizations in attempts 
to reach solutions to these problems. 

This would seem to put us in a strong 
position to continue the good work which 
has been carried on by the joint efforts of 
LBI and ALA. As the incoming President 
of ALA, I shall be concerned with the 
personnel of the new Board and the _prac- 
tical working out of the new plan to insure 
the greatest possible degree of cooperation 
between binders and librarians. With the 
continuation of the fine spirit represented 
by this meeting today, we cannot fail and 


must go on towards the completion of plans 
which this organization has been sponsor- 
ing now for many years. 
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What flappened 2 


“Spent Bindery Money to Fix Up 

Librarian and Repair Furniture” 

Yes, that’s just how the report on my 
desk read. I pause to wonder just what 
could have happened at the library—the 
discovery of the typographical error—a 
chuckle and then the realization that it 
wasn’t very funny after all. 

This report was too true. It brought out 
the fact. that funds earmarked for the pres- 
ervation of the library’s most important 
possession—it’s stock of books—were being 
side-tracked for use in other less important 
ways. 

Let’s face it! What is the most impor- 
tant function of a library? The writer sub- 
mits that it is to store the accumulated 
knowledge of the ages for today’s gener- 
ation and for the future of our democracy ; 
to conserve this material so that it will be 
available, and to provide education and 
entertainment for the student and the pub- 
lic at large. 

To do all this, the library’s stock of read- 
ing material should and must have top 
priority insofar as having available funds 
for their preservation. 

Granted, it is important that the library 
building, its equipment and furniture be 
pleasing, restful and functional. Adequate 
funds should be available for all these 
needs. 

It is equally, if not more important, that 
the funds for staff salaries should be suf- 
ficient to hold and/or attract librarians of 
high calibre and to aid in the recruiting 
of others to the profession. 

Money should be available for 
terial and for 
programs. 

However, why the building, the restful 
surroundings, the cultural programs? 
Why even the librarians, if the reason for 
the library’s existence, it’s books, are al- 
lowed to deteriorate from lack of proper 
care, through the manipulation of funds 
designated for this purpose? 

The administrators of libraries should 
demand from the powers that be, ample 
funds for book preservation and after ob- 
taining these funds guard them with the 
greatest care, expending them only for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

First things should come first! A store 
ceases to be a store when it has no mer- 
chandise to sell—a beautiful clock _ will 
not keep time when its mechanism func- 
tions no longer. So too will a library 
cease to be of use and service when its 
Vital possessions, its reading material, be- 
comes useless because of lack of proper 
care. Ernest J. CRrerIe. 

‘, J. Barnarp & Co. 
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Library Binding and 
the Purchasing tgent 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS 


Frequently LBI  re- 
ceives letters from li- 
brarians with questions 
concerning budgets for 
library binding. A typ- 
ical letter is that of a 
school librarian asking 
for information to sub- 
mit to the purchasing 
agent of her school on 
library binding. From 
what she — others 
have said, is appar- 
ent that a exists 
among purchasing 
agents, trustees and 
school administrators a degree of unfamili- 
arity with library binding—what it is, and 
what it does—which may severely hinder 
the librarian trying to maintain a collection 
adequate for the demand of his library. 

What are the basie facts about libr: ary 
binding which a librarian should make 
avail: ible to the trustees, purchasing agents 
or school administrators, in order to main- 
tain a collection for its maximum useful- 
ness? The key points about library bind- 
ing that all such administrators or fiscal 
personnel should know may be summed 
up as follows: 

First: The first and most important 
point to emphasize is that library binding 
is a service. It is not the purchase of a 
commodity, such as furniture or even 


books, or supplies. It is a continuing rela- 
tionship between librarian and_ binder 


wherein the binder contributes his resources 
of skill and experience to the solution of 
the problems a librarian faces in preserv- 
ing his collection for its maximum useful- 
ness. The important thing is that it is 
fundamentally the establishment of a 
relationship between a librarian and_ his 
binder. The realization of this fact results 
in one basic conclusion, namely: that in 
the selection of a library binder, the deter- 
mination of the librarian must be final. 
Second: The second most important 
thing is the determination of just what a 
library binder sells, for in addition to 
rendering a service which we rather loosely 
say is the “preservation of a collection” 
he is doing more. A library makes an 
investment in a book or periodical. Not 
only does it cost to buy the book, but it 
is equally costly to enter it and make it 
available for circulation and use. All 
activity in the library budget revolves 
around the use of the material which a 
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WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


A Message of Importance to Librarians, Trustees, School Administrators and Purchasing Agents 


We all know the story of the unsuspecting purchaser of what was represented to be 
a gold brick, but after the seller got his money and disappeared, turned out to be a 
painted brick. 

Such misbranding is no recent innovation, but in buying LIBRARY REBINDING and 
PREBINDING unawareness of the loose use of the words can be a costly experience. 

What is LIBRARY REBINDING and PREBINDING? Saying that a book is library bound 
or is a prebind does not make it LIBRARY REBINDING or PREBINDING, any more than 
calling a brick gold makes it a gold brick. 

Over thirty years ago the library profession was aware of this when, through the 
ALA Bookbinding Committee, it prepared the first Minimum Specifications for LIBRARY 
REBINDING. 

Since then, the only LIBRARY REBINDING is that done in accordance with the mini- 
mum specifications. A book is not a PREBOUND merely because it is called a PRE- 
BOUND. Nor is it LIBRARY BOUND merely because it is advertised as such. They must 
meet the MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS; otherwise, the label is a misnomer. 

What are these specifications? They are detailed and explicit and relate to both 
MATERIALS, and METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION. The cover is only one part, as is the 
method of sewing and materials. 


So important is this to librarians that in the Fair Trade Practices Regulation for the 
Library Binding Industry (issued by the Federal Trade Commission on petition of 
L.B.I.) that sections were put in on misbranding which are printed below. 

What does all this mean to you? A book bound according to the specifications will 
give you eighty-five to one hundred or more circulations. THIS IS WHAT YOU ARE 
BUYING WHEN YOU BUY A PREBOUND BOOK OR A REBINDING. It is what you are 
entitled to, and what you can expect. 


What should you do? To make certain you are getting what you buy, be sure to get 
an assurance from your seller that the prebound book is a PREBOUND, and rebinding 
is REBINDING, that they are made in accordance with the specifications. 

You can be sure you get what you buy when you use a CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDER. 
If you have any questions, write to Library Binding Institute, 10 State Street, Boston. 
Don't buy gold bricks — get what you are paying for. 

Excerpts from “Fair Trade Practices Regulation for Library Binding Industry."’ Pro- 
mulgated by Federal Trade Commission, August 20, 1954. 





RULE 1— DECEPTION (GENERAL) 
(c) Misbranding of Library Binding. 
The false or deceptive marking, brand- 
ing, or labeling of any library binding 
with respect to the grade, quality, use, 
effect, purpose, material, conformity to 
a trade standard, origin, preparation, 
manufacture, or distribution of such 
library binding, or concerning any com- 
ponent thereof, or in any other material 
respect, is unfair on tr ade practice. 


RULE 3— OTHER DECEPTION 

(c) Substitution of Products. The prac- 
tice of shipping or delivering library 
binding which does not conform to 
specifications upon which the sale is 
consummated, or to representations 
made prior to securing the order, with- 
out the consent of the purchasers to 
such substitution, and with the capacity 
and tendency or effect of misleading or 
deceiving purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


RULE 4 — DECEPTIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIONS AS TO PRODUCTS 
CONFORMING TO A STANDARD 
OR SPECIFICATION 
In the sale, offering for sale, or distribu- 


tion of any library binding, it is an 
unfair trade practice: 


(a) To falsely represent or imply that 
such library binding conforms to the re- 
quirements of any standard or specifica- 
tion, whether established or recognized 
by a department or unit of a city or 
state government, or of the F ederal 
Government, by trade practice, or 
otherwise. 

(b) To represent or imply that such 
library binding conforms to the require- 
ments of any standard or specification 
without clearly disclosing the identity 
of the standard or specification to which 
reference is made. Such disclosure shall 
be by reference to the standard or 
specification on all labels, invoices, sales 
literature, and other advertising con- 
taining such representation or implica- 
tion. 

(c) For any member of the industry to 
claim or imply that the library binding 
conforms to any standard or specifica- 
tion which is inapplicable or-which has 
been rescinded, revised, superseded, or 
amended, and thereby mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers. 
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library has available. Library binding is 
the method whereby the maximum use 
may be obtained out of a particular book 
or periodical. The selection of the proper 
binding enables a library to obtain the 
lowest cost per circulation, or cost per 
reader, or cost per use. Hence, the price 
of binding a book must be related to this 
question of cost per circulation. The 
Minimum = Specifications originally de- 
veloped by ALA and then continued by 
the Joint Committee of ALA and LBI 
were designed to render the lowest cost 
per circulation. 

All activity in a library centers around 
the use of the facilities of the library. 
These facilities must be made available to 
the community or persons the library 
serves, at the lowest possible cost in money 
and effort. Hence, the trend towards auto- 
mation of facilities. Equipment which can 
mechanize the charging of books to ol Ts 
is eagerly sought after, for the reason that 
it lowers the cost per oo If a 
book is properly bound, is possible to 
get up to a hundred lien, or more, 
as opposed to about twenty-five circu- 
lations for edition-bound books. Library 
binding, hence, is a budget-saving device, 
just as any other thing which can re — 
the cost of each circulation or use of ¢ 
book. 

The conclusion which is drawn from an 
understanding of just what library bind- 
ing is and what a proper library binding 
program can do, is that librarians and 
purchasing agents must realize that it is 
a budget-saving device, and that, there- 
fore, an adequate budget for library bind- 
ing will reduce the cost per circulation; it 
offers a method of automation of com- 
munication unequalled by any other type 
of packaging or binding device. An ade- 
quate binding budget is indispensible to a 
library. 

Third: The third point involves the 
determination of the spec oe for li- 
brary binding. Frequently, is called to 
our attention. that books are gph oe son as 
“library bound books”, when, in fact, they 
are not. There is only one type of library 
bound book, and that is one bound in 
accordance with the Minimum Specifi- 
cations for Class “A” Binding of the ALA 
and LBI. These specifications were de- 
veloped originally some thirty or forty 
years ago by the ALA and have been under 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee, 
which has from time to time revised them 
as new materials come out. They are at 
present being revised to be made into a 
United States Commercial Standard. They 
are a minimum designed to give the maxi- 
mum circulation for most purposes for most 
libraries. 
pre-bound books. 

The specifications are based principally 





Similar specifications exist for 


upon the method of sewing, the types of 
materials, and the general construction of 
the volume, and have been carefully de- 
veloped to meet library usage. 

It is important for those involved with 
the purchase of library binding to know 
just what library binding is, in order 
intelligently to contract. A number of so- 
called “library binders” offer work which 
is not in accordance with the specifications, 
but they advertise or solicit the work as 
“library bound work”; in fact, it is not so 
bound. The result is that the volume can- 
not stand the circulation if library bound 
books, i. e. books bound according to 
the Minimum Specifications, and it is 
much more costly to the library in the 
long run. 

Price is not an indication of cost per 
circulation. A low price for a volume may 
indicate that it is not library bound (that 
is, in accordance with the Minimum Speci- 
fications) and the result to the library will 
be that the cost per circulation will be 
several times higher than had the volumes 
been library bound in accordance with the 
Minimum Specifications. 

Purchasing agents should be familiar 
with the fact that this practice exists and 
is one of the reasons why LBI filed a peti- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission 
to have a Fair Trade Practices Regulation 
for the industry so persons cannot mis- 
represent what they are selling. Every 
ae me agent should have a copy of the 

Federal Trade Commission Practices Regu- 
lation and in the event that representa- 
tions are made by a concern that its work 
conforms to the Minimum Specifications, 
which it must do to be library binding, he 
may have the work in question examined, 
without charge, by a sub-committee of the 
Joint Committee, which will make such 
examination of the volume. 

Are there other specifications for library 
binding? There is no .other specification 
than the Minimum Specifications which 
has been officially recognized by ALA and 
LBI as specifications for library binding. 
There may be material in a library which 
will be little used and which represents 
problems with storage or handling, but 
which must be kept for a limited period 
of time. In such cases where circulation is 
not a factor, library binders and librarians 





The Banquet wound up the meeting. 
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will work out the best method of preserv- 
ing such materials. One reason why there 
have been no specifications for this type 
of material, is that each library tends to 
have its own particular requirements as to 
that material. One of the reasons why it is 
important for a librarian to select the 
library binder is just this question of hand- 
ling material which is not designed for 
circulation. 

The purchasing agent, trustee, or school 
administrator, must be made aware of the 
difference between this material and the 
material which is to be library bound. 
This type of material does not belong in 
the budget for library binding. It belongs 
in the budget dealing with the repair and 
mending of books. Functionally speaking, 
this part of the budget does not belong with 
the part of the budget dealing with library 
binding. The part of the budget dealing 
with library binding relates to getting the 
lowest cost per circulation from a volume. 
The part of the budget dealing with this 
type of material relates to the saving of 
money in handling, repairing, mending and 
to budget iry allowances for salaries. 

Some librarians have put it to me, in 
discussing this extra work, as_ follows. 
They say: “We do not consider this type 
of work to be library binding. It is done 
by our library binder, since he_ services 
our preservation needs, but it is not part 
of a library binding budget. This is part 
of the budget for maintainance, repair, 
mending, etc. However, it does enable us 
to get the maximum usefulness out of our 
help. We find that even low-priced help, 
hired by the library for mending and other 
similar purposes, is more costly in the long 
run, in addition to using space, than it is 
when this type of work is done by our 
binder, although it is not part of our regu- 
lar binding budget.” 

Fourth: The fourth point which I believe 
every trustee, purchasing agent and school 
administrator should know, is the nature 
of the library binding industry. It is a 
small industry composed essentially of 
small businessmen. Most of the cost of 
producing a library bound book is labor 
cost; despite the streamlining of produc- 
tion and the development of machinery 
and equipment, there are still some fifty- 
five operations in re-binding a book. Ap- 
proximately 50% of the cost of binding a 
book is in labor charges to the binder. 
Approximately 20% is in material. What is 
the significance of this ratio? It is simply 
this: that the difference between the most 
expensive and the cheapest and most 
inferior material used in binding a book 
cannot. affect the selling price to the li- 
“wa of the binding more than an in- 
significant number of pennies, and yet, the 
wearing quality is virtually depende nt 
upon using adequate materials. This is so 


because there is not much material used 
in each operation, and, therefore, the over- 
all cost of the material is only incidental 
to the important cost, which is labor. | 
Other technical aspects in connection 
with the binding of books which should 
be known to purchasing agents, concern 
the cost elements in the various break- 
downs of items: For example, sometimes 
the request is made that certain opera- 
tions be left out, thereby reducing the cost 
of books being re-bound. As a_ practical 
matter, the only operations which can be 
eliminated and substantially reduce the 
cost of binding, are the operations which 
librarian insists upon in order to have a 
collection adequate for use. One is over- 
sewing — which is necessary to have the 
book open flat, and also to have the sig- 
natures held together to stand the many 
circulations required. Another is collating. 
Collating is a very costly operation for 
a binder. However, it is much more costly 
for librarians who do it themselves and 
unless done under strict supervision, has 
to be done over again by a binder. If a 
periodical is not properly collated, its value 
is considerably reduced, so that it isn’t worth 
binding. Another is stamping. Librarians 
who want their volumes stamped realize 
that stamping is a costly labor operation. 
Those are the only operations where sub- 
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30 colors of ARCO ART BUCKRAM 


28 colors of HI-LUSTRE PX B-80 
BUCKRAM 
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LIGHTER WEIGHT BUCKRAMS 
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COMPLETE LINE OF TOOLS 
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stantial savings can be made, and if books 
are going to be circulated and be of value 
to a librarian, they must be performed. It 
is spurious reasoning to attempt to reduce 
the price of binding by either substituting 
inferior materials, which can only save an 
insignificant number of pennies but give 
an inferior product which will not stand 
up for the circulations expected in a 
library bound book, or in eliminating basic 
operations. The conclusion is that if a 
book is to be bound for circulation and 
use, it must be bound according to the 
Minimum Specifications. 

There is another factor involved hereto, 
and that is, that the set-up of a library 
bindery — particularly a certified binder 
who turns out Class “A” work — is stream- 
lined so that books going through follow a 
uniform treatment. This enables the mini- 
mum prices and maximum efficiency. By 
adhering to one basic specification for 
hooks bound for use it is possible to effect 
economies. If a number of different oper- 
ations are omitted, or other specifications 
used, the processing system developed has 
to be changed. This causes delays, inter- 
ference with processing, and all of this 
becomes expensive. In the long run, the 
most inexpensive method of binding is one 
that is in accordance with the Minimum 
Specifications. 

Fifth: The final point which I believe 
should be emphasized to school admini- 
strators is the cooperative program which 
has been adopted by ALA and LBI over 
the years. The professional association of 
librarians and the industry association of 
library binders have worked together for 
a quarter of a century with one object in 
view: to develop the most efficient and 
serviceable method of helping librarians to 
preserve their collections, so as to make 
them useful to the community they serve. 
This is important because, on the basis 
of the work done particularly through 
the Joint Committee — many sources of 
assistance are available to librarians which 
are important to those who control the 
purse strings in helping maintain a most 
efficient. collection. For example, there is 
the free examination service, which is 
administered by LBI and which will 
examine, free of charge, any volume sub- 
mitted by a library. There is the research 
and testing service which continually 
eXamines new materials and methods in 
order to arrive at the best way of bind- 
ing books and the best materials for that 
purpose — best being related, of course, 
to cost per circulation. There is the con- 
stant program of study and investigation 
into the problems which librarians as well 
as binders have, in order to solve problems 
related to the preservation of materials. 

We are in a period of great expansion as 
a nation, All of our resources are being 


taxed to their outmost — whether it be 
the roads we ride on, the schools we go to, 
the libraries we use, or the other facilities 
common to all of us. It has become 
extremely important for all of us to realize 
that with respect to these services the 
costs must be related to the services per- 
formed. A clear and careful understanding 
of what library binding does will enable 
librarians to furnish their trustees, school 
administrators, and purchasing agents with 
the data upon which a rational decision 
can be made to obtain the lowest cost per 
circulation. 
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EVERETT’S BINDERY, Bossier City, Louisiana 
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Above— 
E. R. Baumgardner 
Right—H. J. Friday 


Everett’s Bindery was founded in July 
1944 by Everett R. Baumgardner. The 
Bindery had its beginning in one side of a 
two car garage, behind the Baumgardner 
home in Bossier City, Louisiana. With a 
gold lettering machine as its main piece of 
“equipment” and a few hand tools the 
hobbybindery was ready for business. 

In 1950 additional help was engaged. 
The young man employed was Howard J. 
Friday, who later became Mr. Baumgard- 
ner’s son-in-law. 

In February 1952 Mr. Friday was called 
to service with the U. S. Army. He re- 
turned in March of 1954 and rejoined the 
business which had new grown. A new 
building consisting of 1,840 square feet of 
floor space was built to house the expanded 
facilities. Tentative plans now call for 
more floor space to accommodate the ever 
increasing business. 

All types of binding and restoration work 
are done by Everett’s, from custom bind- 
ings for individuals to the binding of peri- 
odicals and fiction books ,for colleges and 
libraries. 
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THE BOOKBINDERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Above—B. J. 
Right— 
Allan G, 
In 1949 the Bookbinder was formed by 
Allan G. Campbell. This was a one-man 
shop devoted exclusively to fine hand- 
binding for collectors, dealers and libraries. 
However, an increasing demand in this area 
for library binding induced Mr. Campbell 


Gaalaas 





Campbell 


to hire help and enlarge the shop. THE 
BOOKBINDERS, as the business is now 
called, are now almost exclusively library 


binders, catering to school and industrial 
libraries. It is the intention of this com- 
pany to remain small enough to service this 
area in as close and personal way as pos- 
sible. 
Mr. B. J. Gaalaas is the 

sentative and calls on school 
libraries in the upper midwest. 
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4 Jaustee Looks 
at Feebinding 


by MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE 
Chairman, Arkansas Library Commission 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Trustees are primarily interested in two 
things so far as library bindings are con- 
cerned. First of all, they are interested in 
the appearance of the books and the read- 
ability of them. After all a library book, 
like any other object which is for sale to 
the public, must look attractive enough 
for the purchaser to wish to buy it. See- 
ondly, library trustees are very much inter- 
ested in the cost. On the whole I think 


they do not know much about the prob- 
lems of library binding. 


My experience and my knowledge in 
this field comes from the days when I was 


an elementary school supervisor and had 
these problems under my direct  super- 
vision. As a matter of fact, in all of my 


service as a library trustee I cannot remem- 
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ber that any librarian has ever talked to 
any board of which I have been a member 
about the problems of binding, or rebind- 
ing. These problems I am sure the librari- 
ans feel are within their own province and 
that they should not bother boards with 


these small matters except per chance 
where they definitely effect a budget, 


either in the increase of it or the decrease 
of it. I do believe this is a mistaken ide: 

It seems to me that the business experi- 
ence of library trustees would be very valu- 
able to the librarian in making decisions in 
these matters. I do not mean by that that 
the trustees con take the matter of get- 
ting contracts for book binding into their 
own hands, but I do believe it would be wise 
for trustees to know something about types 
of bindings, problems involved and _ ete. 
They can more intelligently pass on matters 
of budget if they do understand these. It 
is the duty of the librarian to educate the 
trustees in these matters. Many trustees 
are business people and they will under- 
stand the problems of price per circulation 

. book as these are in the cost field and 
are similar to problems with which they 
deal every day. It might even do some- 
thing for the morale of the trustees who 
would feel that here he can make a definite 
contribution. In small libraries at least an 
interesting research problem could be. set 
up on how many times books are circu- 
lated and the cost per circulation of each. 
This would then put the matter of book 
binding on a business like basis. 

After listening to the discussions of the 
librarians here today I cannot keep from 
being reminded of some happenings in my 
cafeteria and catering business. There fre- 
quently have the experience of a group 
of ladies who wish to serve a luncheon. 
They often times have said, “Mrs. Moore, 
I would like to have something very lovely 
but I can only pay $1.00". Rising costs 
and wage scale in particular are a= great 
concern to librarians and trustees. Book 
binders necessarily have to make a_ profit 
beyond meeting these costs. After listening 


to so much professional advice on_ this 
matter, I feel perhaps I had better keep 
quiet and come to my own confusion! 





Mel Summerfield and Ernest Hertzberg discussed 
public relations, 
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Ernest Miller at home 


A Profile of Cincinnati’s New Librarian 
by HARRY TAYLOR 


(Reprinted from the Cincinnati: Post— 
Photo by Julianne Baker.) 


Ernest I. Miller, 
Cincinnati’s new li- 
brarian, was born on 
a Nebraska chicken 
farm, and he says 
that’s a good place to 
get into the habit of 
reading books. 

“What else is there 
to do?” said Mr. Mil- 
ler, when All Week 
came to visit him in 
his home at 6955 
Nolen circle, Marie- 
mont. “I grew up 
thinking of books as 
friends — old friends 
and new ones— and 
once you get in that 
frame of mind you're a book man for life.” 

The Millers live in a_ two-story. brick 
home, designed like many others in Marie- 
mont, along white-front colonial lines. 
They share room and board with two chil- 
dren: David, 16 and Margaret, 12—plus a 
cat called Fluffy and a white rat named Joe. 

“You'll notice we haven’t got a room set 
aside for a library,” said Elinor Miller, who 
was a librarian herself before she met her 
husband. “Ernest has 1,650,000 books to 
browse through at work. What’s the use 
of trying to compete with that at home?” 

Ernest Miller left Nebraska to tend a 
library for the TVA, stopping at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on the way to pick up a 
degree in library science (class of 732). 
Meanwhile, Elinor was working her way 
along a similar trail of books at Hollins Col- 
lege and the University of Tennessee. 

“We met in the stacks at the Knoxville 
Public Library,” said Mrs. Miller, a Knox- 
ville native who hasn’t lost her down- 
vonder accent. “A lot of people think all 
libraries are dusty, unromantic places, full 
of card catalogues and spinsters tacking up 
‘silence, please’ signs. But it just isn’t 
always so.” 

(Continued Page 26) 








Want More Copies 
Of The “Binder”? 


Please address your requests to 
Library Binding Institute, 10 State 
St., Boston 9, Mass. 











Fine Craftsmanship in 
Book Conservation 


An article, entitled “UNIVERSITY 
BINDERY HEAD TO STUDY EURO- 
PEAN ART”, appeared in the February 5, 
1955 issue of the Iowa City Press Citizen. 


The head of the University Library 
Bindery, Miss Leeta Berry, has begun a 
six month tour of European libraries and 
museums. She has been granted a year’s 
leave and a $2,500.00 scholarship. Actually 
the trip represents more than a desire for 
travel on Miss Berry’s part. 


University libraries’ acquisitions of old 
and rare books and manuscripts require 
special care and much of the know-how 
and technique for their maintenance re- 
sides in the musty corners of European 


binderies. Miss Berry is going to investi- 


gate the expert and often spectacular 
European technique in manuscript con- 
servation. 

It is, indeed, a noble desire on Miss 


Berry’s part to have this great interest in 
the important work of proper conservation 
of rare and valuable books. And, the donor 
is to be commended for his generosity and 
recognition of the need for this training. 


The Library Binding Institute can feel 
justly proud to have among its members, 
those who have learned their craft in Euro- 
pean binderies noted for their skill in the 
art of book preservation. Members of the 
Library Binding Institute are striving to 
perpetuate this fine art in their workshops. 


Fine bookbinding is an art preservative 
and art decorative in a practical craft and a 
fine art among crafts. It is this intangible 
know-how that librarians realize they can 
depend upon in trusting their book conser- 
vation work to members of the Library 
Binding Institute. 


(This space is paid for by the 
Library Binding Ser.ice, Inc. 
Manufacturers of: 
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THE BIG BOOK OF 


WILD ANIMALS 





Grosset & Dunlap 


Where else can 


you 
find such life-like 
nealism except in a 
GENUINE 


icture Gover 


Remember, there is only one genuine 
type of cover known as PICTURE 
COVERS* — made in New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks 
on highest quality buckram. It is flat- 
tering that other covers are being re- 
ferred to as PICTURE COVERS,* but 
it is also confusing to the librarian. Insist 
that your binder use genuine PICTURE 
COVERS.* Send for samples to be 
sure. 


Made only by Picture Cover Bindings Inc. 
in New York City* 


icture Gover 
BINDINGS, INC. 


20 Clifton Avenue 
Staten Island 5, New York City 


Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 











Consewvation of Material 
ina Small Library 


by DOROTHY B. SKAU, Librarian, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, New Orleans Branch 


Ours is a govern- 
ment, scientific research 
library. The collection 
does not include any 
“treasures” — fine 
leather bindings, folios, 
maps, archives or price- 
less historical manu- 
scripts. Conservation 
for us is a highly prac- 
tical measure. 

We are interested in 
speedy processing at 
a reasonable cost with 
the end product, the 
protection of our material in sturdy bind- 
ings. 

I shall divide the discussion into five 
parts: organization of the library; scope of 
the collection; binding program; hazards 
in conservation; and relations with other 
libraries. 

I. ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY 

Organization of the library can be dis- 
cussed in four topics purpose, clientele, ad- 
ministration, and housing. 

The New Orleans Branch of the U. S. 
Department. of Agriculture library was es- 
tablished to provide service to the scien- 
tific and technical personnel of the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory. 

This Laboratory, one of four authorized 
by Congress in 1938, conducts research de- 
signed to improve the utilization of south- 
ern farm crops. Under the organization of 
the Department of Agriculture the New 
Orleans Laboratory is part of the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Our patrons are principally the scientific 
and technical personnel of the laboratory: 
chemists, biochemists, textile technologists, 
physicists, chemical and mechanical engi- 
neers, microscopists, and _bacteriologists. 
Members of non-research units, like the 
business office, stenographic pool, building 
maintenance section, also come to us with 
questions and for references... In addi- 
tion, professors and students from local 
universities and the New Orleans citizenry 
with “agricultural” problems use our fa- 
cilities. We have had such diverse patrons 
as an eminent M.D. seeking information 
on cottonseed allergies, a Latin American 
businessman needing material on_ utili- 
zation of coconuts, an amateur gardner 
with the problem of ridding his lawn of 
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weeds, one of the negro janitors, a part- 
time preacher, needing suggestions for his 
Sunday sermon. 

Our branch is administratively under the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D. C. and the librarian reports 
directly to the Chief of the Division of 
Reference and Lending Service. At tl 
laboratory, a library committee, headed by 
one of the top officials, is available for 
consultation. 

Our quarters are roomy and attractive. 
The library is an L-shaped room on the 
first floor corner of the Administration 
Wing. The reading room occupies the 
section of the L along the side and the 
stacks extend along the front of the build- 
ing. Carrels are conveniently situated in 
the stacks, and a special “Quiet” zone— 
a glass-enclosed area in the northeast cor- 
ner—is provided to accommodate scien- 
tists working on special problems. 
II. Score oF CoLLEcTION 
topic is divided into two 
specialties and basis for 


o 


This 
subject 
vation. 


parts: 
conser- 


A. Subject specialties 

Material available at the 
includes books, journals and pamphlets 
which cover the chemical, physical, and 
economic aspects of cotton, sweet potatoes, 
rice, southern fruits and vegetables, and 
cottonseed, peanuts, and other oilseed crops, 
with emphasis on their composition, proc- 
essing and utilization. Literature on tex- 
tiles is featured. (I believe our collection 
in this field ranks among the best in 
the Deep South.) Engineering, statistics, 
mathematics, and the biological sciences 
must also be represented, so it is quite a 
challenge to keep the collection balanced, 
and the subjects in the right proportions. 
B. Emphasis on conservation for use not 

as historical collection 

Our technical library places emphasis 
on conservation for use rather than for 
historical purposes. The collection of books, 
journals, and pamphlet material amounts 
to only 18,000 items, yet we feel it con- 
tains the most significant publications in 
the fields of research in progress at the 
Southern Laboratory. 

You can well imagine that a great deal 
of time and_ effort go into selection, 
evaluating, and weeding in order to main- 
tain an active collection. 

III. Brnprnc 

Binding is a prime factor in the con- 
servation program. What material is to be 
bound, estimate of needs, and specifications 
are important. 

A. What material is to be bound 

We are most fortunate to have a Library 
Manual for guidance in selecting what 
material is to be bound. The first category 
and most important includes periodicals 
of proven reference value. No thorough 
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Veishoa Celebration at 
Sowa State Library 
Features ftandiworh 


by Herkebang - New 
athod, Ine. 


By all odds the most popular feature of 
any Library Open House for many years 
was seen in the Lower Lobby on Friday 
during this year’s Veishea celebration. It 
was a demonstration of hand binding and 
hand tooling methods as practiced for many 
generations by master craftsmen of the 
book binder’s art. Those conducting it 
were three officers of Hertzberg-New 
Method, Ine., of Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Lawrence E. Hertzberg, President, and 
Fred James, Jr., Secretary, donned white 
aprons and spent the day working with goat 
skins and gold leaf to produce beautiful ex- 
amples of fine leather binding, hand tool- 
ing, and gold edgings which delighted the 


many visitors who crowded around the 
work tables without let-up throughout the 
day. Ernest Hertzberg, Treasurer, and 


uncle of Lawrence and Fred, was present 
to act as host and to describe the opera- 
tions in progress to onlookers. 

An unusually interesting feature of the 
exhibit was a collection of well-kept tools 
which has been handed down in the Hertz- 
berg and James families from father to son 
through three generations. So _ perfectly 
fashioned are these sturdy tools that no one 
to this day has been able to improve on 
their design or construction. 

For the men working at the tables, the 
day’s activities brought back fond memo- 
ries of youthful years when both worked 
as apprentice book binders under the tute- 
lage of Edward Hertzberg, father of Law- 
rence, who at that time operated his own 
bindery in Chicago. Ernest Hertzberg 
and Fred James, Sr. started their bindery 
in Des Moines at a later date. 

The men brought with them several fine 
examples of artistically bound volumes on 
which hours of painstaking labor obviously 
had been spent. Displayed in museum- 
type cases, these books were so arranged 
that visitors might examine the fine leather, 
attractive end papers, and intricate tooling. 

On Friday the men used books belong- 
ing to the Library. They are now in better 
condition and much more attractive as a 
result of the expert attention they received. 

Requests are coming in urging that the 
exhibit be repeated in ‘the near future. 
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literature search can be conducted without 
consulting original sources for information 
too detailed or too recent to be in books. 
Technical periodicals are the media for 
the original material—experimental work, 
discussions, observations, and conclusions— 
on which book literature is based. 

The second category covers other serials: 
U. S. government and state agricultural 
experiment station publications are ex- 
amples. Transactions or proceedings of 
conferences as Biological Antioxidants, 
Proceedings of the American Cotton Con- 
gress, and foreign chemical series issued 
with paper covers would fall into this 
group. 

Thirdly, we consider rebinds. In setting 
up our library we were able to purchase 
periodical sets through second hand dealers. 
Some had frail binding and a few years’ 
hard use made them candidates for rebind- 
ing. And they are rendered as good as 
new by rebinding, an important piece of 
information to have if the material is 
irreplaceable or duplicated only at a high 
price. 

B. Estimate of needs 

A survey of the collection is made 
annually and a list of estimated volumes 
to be bound during the next year is sub- 
mitted to the Chief of the Division of 
Reference and Lending Services. 

The titles are arranged first according 
to size, then alphabetically. Volume num- 
ber and year are shown for each title. 

To determine the size, or height in inches, 
we add % inch to the measured size of 
the volume and list the correct binding 
size as the next full inch. Any volume 
measuring 8%-9% inches, for example, 
would be considered a 10-inch volume. 

The proportion of our budget alloted to 
binding is about 16% of the amount 
spent on new acquisitions. A recent article 
in Special Libraries by Marjorie Baker, 
entitled “How to Start a Small Technical 
Library,” gives a sample annual budget. 
It shows an expenditure of $10.00 for 
binding for every $100.00 spent on books 
and subscriptions. Our ratio of $16.00 for 
binding for each $100.00 is higher. 

C. Specifications 

The Main Library has prepared a set 
of specifications which include the well- 
known standards. 

1. Covers shall be heavy weight buck- 
ram. 

2. Publications having proper inner mar- 
gins and suitable paper shall be sewed with 
thread by the oversewing method, either by 
machine or hand. 

3. Books unsuitable for oversewing shall 
be prepared and reinforced for sewing 
through their folded sections. 

4. All double leaves, maps, or inserts 
shall be set out with strips of bond paper 
or equal. 


All tears shall be mended through 
print with Japanese tissue, or onion skin 
bond. 

6. Lettering shall be done after proper 
sizing (Never with powder). There are 
others. But you know them so well. 

All binding for our library is done in 
accordance with these specifications under 
contracts with binders at various locations, 
for which the main library makes necessary 
arrangements. 

We do not depend upon the binder to 
locate any missing material. Instead we 
ask him to report all incomplete or defec- 
tive volumes to us so that we may replace 
or complete the material. 

HaAzarDS IN CONSERVATION 

Several hazards to conservation can be 
mentioned. When a_ borrower finds an 
article to which he will have to refer con- 
stantly over a long period, he usually re- 
quests a photostatie copy of the article. 
That’s a saving. In a bound volume, if 
the inside margins are narrow, the pho- 
tographer may be tempted to strain the 
binding in order to prevent distortion of 
the photostat. We have had several re- 
binds because publications were damaged 
in this way. 

Material may be damaged in circulation. 
Journals, especially current issues, are 
widely routed among our technical per- 
sonnel. So far this year we have made 
20,000 loans of current periodicals—this 
constitutes about 85% of our total. Such 
heavy circulation of unbound material 
presents many hazards, but this liberal 
circulation policy is in harmony with our 
idea of catering to the needs of the 
scientists. 

Another example occurs to me. An 
eager chemist. places a book or journal on 
his work bench beside his current experi- 
ment. A tilt of a beaker can be disastrous 
and our library material ruined. 

We have a dumb waiter, which is quite 
convenient. for servicing the second and 
third floors. Although metal guards have 
been placed to protect the material from 
falling off the shelves, an occasional book 
plunges from the third story to the bottom 
of the shaft to our chagrin. A few in- 
stances of damage or loss in the mail have 
likewise occurred. 

Libraries, no matter how small, are 
faced with mending jobs. We do only 





The ladies sat at the head table. 
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the simplest kind—mending a torn page 
or tipping in a loose leaf. “Hazards” include 
the well-meaning but misguided patrons 
who think that repair with a network of 
Scotch tape solves the problem. 

Much as we hate to admit it, instances 
of mutilation of our material have occurred. 

Vandalism, the plague of school and public 
lierlon seems incongruous in a_ research 
organization like the Southern Laboratory. 
The principal offenders are those who tear 
out coupons requesting samples of some 
new chemical. 

Pamphlet material of value is preserved 
in cardboard binders available from library 
supply houses. 

V. RELATIONS WITH OTHER LIBRARIES 

Our 18,000-item library serving almost 
300 scientists and technologists would be 
inadequate if we had to depend entirely 
on our own collection. Almost 1,000 items 
are borrowed each year for the staff, the 
majority from our main library or from 
local institutions. 

An attempt is made to borrow all refer- 
ences not available in this branch that are 
required by the scientists for official use. 
The following order of preference is ob- 
served: 

(1) local libraries. 

(2) US.D.A. Library and other branches. 

(3) Other libraries in Washington. (Our 
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Main Library makes the initial 
contact for us) 

(4) Other sources. 

The last category is of course, the most 
challenging. When all the usual sources 
have been exhausted and the scientist needs 
more than the abstract we have found for 
him, where do we look? The University of 
British Columbia provided one such refer- 
ence, an agricultural attache behind the 
Iron Curtain supplied another, and a Japan- 
ese Chemist still another. 

Most. of our borrowing is within the 
Department. Our Main Library serving 
as the National Agricultural Library, was 
established in 1862 and has a basic book 
collection dating back to 1839. Its  re- 
sources comprise more than 1,000,000 
volumes on Agriculture and related sciences 
and 22,000 current magazines and_publi- 
cations issued serially. 

We receive free photostats or microfilm 
in lieu of loans if the material to be copied 
is not extensive. Incidentally, this is a 
conservation factor since the original 
material is not sent through the mails. 
You are aware, I am sure, that the photo- 
copying service of our Main Agriculture 
Library is available to all for a nominal 
fee ($1.00 for each 7 pages, photoprint; 
$1.00 for each 30 pages microfilm from a 
single article or book). 

Assembling of material for our Library 
began 16 years ago. Our shelves are now 
filling and in five years or so we shall face 
the problem of acquiring additional shelv- 
ing space. This can be done by sacrificing 
some of the reading room area. We hope, 
though, to find storage space for the less 
popular, but none the less essential items 
somewhere else in the laboratory. 

I have been interested in the develop- 
ment of regional storage centers. Perhaps 
southern research libraries will be able 
to emulate the Midwest  Inter-library 
Center or the New England Deposit 
collection. 

Current ads indicate greater use of micro- 
reproduction, microcards, microfilm, ete. to 
help solve the space problems. And we 
shall use these measures. But we are con- 
vinced that wherever possible, we can 


give the best service when we can furniah 
the material in its original page form in 
your Class A binding. 





Old ieeniiees were renewed I. the 
meeting. 





ERNEST MILLER AT HOME 
(Continued from Page 21) 


The Millers were married in 1936, moved 
to Detroit in 1941, and settled in Cincin- 
nati eight years ago when Mr. Miller was 
named assistant to Librarian Carl Vitz. 
Mr. Vitz retired in late June and the Li- 
brary Board named Mr. Miller, now 48, as 
his official successor. 

“We're proud of Pop, but he won’t have 
much time for fishing any more,” said 
David, who’s a track star at Mariemont High 
School and the uncontested champion fly 
caster of the Miller family. “With that 
new building and all those books to keep 
track of, that job’s sure no sinecure.” 

“Sinecure” is one of the words the 
younger Millers added to their vocabulary 
during the recent Post-WCPO spelling con- 
tests, of which their Dad was a judge. Dur- 
ing those weeks everybody in the house 
spent their evenings looking up words to 
prep the librarian for his judging. Every- 
body, that is, except Fluffy and Joe. 

“Most of the time I think Fluffy and Joe 
are friends,” said Margaret, watching the 
cat nuzzle speculatively across her lap at 
the rat. “But one of these nights I’m 
afraid heredity will out.” 

“Joe winked goodbye at Fluffy and 
scurried up onto a window-sill behind Mrs. 
Miller’s potted African violets. The family 
had some qualms about letting Margaret 
have a white rat for a house pet until it 
turned out that the alternative would be a 


friendly blacksnake from the school bi- 
ology labors atory. 
“Now we're resigned to the situation,” 


said Mr. Miller. “So long 
nibble on the books.” 

Mr. Miller, like many a librarian, has 
sworn vendetta against borrowers who turn 
down pages on books and even—horror of 
horrors—sometimes scribble notations in 
the margins. 

“Barbarous,” he said, 
rage in his eyes. 


as Joe doesn’t 


with a flash of out- 
“Books aren’t just pulp 
and cardboard. They're a man’s spirit, 
containing just about anything worthwhile 
our species has thought and done in all its 
history. Defacing a book—why, you just 
don’t do it! It’s not civilized.” 

The Hamilton County Public 
with 40 branches and four 
buses, traces its origin to a now defunct 
tavern named Yeatman’s, where pioneer 
Cincinnatians used to bring books and read 
to each other back in 1802. Nowadays it 
puts on weight at the rate of 60,000 books 
a year, and is the seventh largest public li- 
brary in America. 

Mr. Miller’s own favorite book is a Great 
Plains novel by Willa Cather called “My 
Antonia,” while Mrs. Miller, like any loyal 
southern gal, inclines toward “Gone With 
the Wind.” Over their mantelpiece is 


Library, 
mobile book- 
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framed an etched china plate of an uniden- 
tified antebelluum Dixie belle, which turned 


up in Mrs. Miller’s family attie back in 
Knoxville. 

“Tt may be Scarlett O’Hara for all I 
know,” said Mrs. Miller, showing us 


through the dining room into the hand- 
some sunporch the family has just added 
onto the garden side of their house. 

Mr. Miller said he’d like to show 
collection of books about Nebraska 
Nebraskans, but they were all down 
office, along with the library’s prized 
bon Elephant Folio volumes, 
$25,000. 

“Times have certainly changed since the 
library acquired those Audubons in 1874,” 
laugher Mr. Miller. “They only cost us 
$800 and the board gave the librarian his 
walking papers for paying that much for 
them.” 

At home, 
have only two 


us his 
or by 
at his 
Audu- 
valued at 


and his family 
waist-high book shelves, 
containing about 200 books they have 
gotten fond of in one library or another 
and decided to buy for themselves. They 
have a TV set, but say “the novelty’s worn 
off and we don’t watch it much anymore.” 


the librarian 


“We select TV programs now just the 
way we do books from the library,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “We don’t just sit here and 
stare at whatever flashes on all evening. 
We’d rather read.” 

Standing faithfully beside Mr. Miller’s 
easy chair, waiting to be read were four 


shiny new volumes marked along their 
sides: “It’s your Publie Library—Use it. 


We’re happy to report that not a one of 
them was overdue. 


New Sample Folders 
Offered by Gane Bros. 


Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc. informs 
us that they have recently prepared new 
sample folders showing the enlarged color 
line of starch-filled as well as Arco wash- 
able Buckrams. The starch-filled line con- 
tains 30 colors and the Arco line, 28 colors. 
These folders are available on request to 
the company. This firm is also importing 
a bookback rounder from Switzerland which 
they claim is meeting with popular favor 
among library binders. This equipment is 
in addition to their Meyers and Pleger lines 
of roller backers and the Pleger and Kensol 
library stampers. Gane Brothers and Lane, 
Inc. have display rooms and warehouses in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and St. Louis where they carry a 
complete line of supplies, tools and equip- 
ment for the library binding industry. 
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Vernon 9. fleckman 
1884 - 1955 





Vernon S. Heckman, founder and head 
of the Heckman Bindery, Inc. in North 
Manchester, Indiana, died about 4:00 Fri- 
day morning, May 20 at his home in North 
Manchester. He suffered a heart attack 
during the previous afternoon while on a 
trip with his son, Paul. He was hurried 
home and put to bed and after a time, 
seemed to be recovering, but the end 
came suddenly during the night. 

Mr. Heckman was a son of Samuel and 
Anna Heckman and was born near Dayton, 
Ohio, September 2, 1884. He married Izetta 
Kikenberry in 1906 and they moved to 
North Manchester in 1910. She died in 
1920 and in 1925 he married Mary Fulton, 
who survives. ; 

Also, surviving, are a son, Paul, by his 
first marriage, two grandchildren, and a 
brother, Noah Heckman of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Heckman entered into the book 
binding business in 1931. 








New Address-Please Note! 


On July 1, 1955 L.B.I. headquarters 
moved from New York to Boston. The 
new address is 10 State Street, Boston 
9. All students of American history 
should recognize this location. It was 
practically on this spot that the original 
Massachusetts State House once stood, 
and only a few feet away is the site of 
the Boston Massacre. Books, too, have 
played an important part in Boston’s 





history, and it is fitting that L.B.I. 
should find itself surrounded by such a 





fine deceien age. 
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Bok Mending -- 
Binder Jhinks Out Loud 


by J. GEORGE ORT, President 
Art Guild Bindery, Cincinnati 


A talk delivered by Mr. Ort at the Johnson 
Camden Library, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky, January 15, 1956. 


At the meeting of the Kentucky Library 
Association in Louisville last fall a college 
librarian was overheard making the follow- 
ing remark to another college librarian just 
as they were leaving one of the special 
group sessions: “Blessed is he who has 
nothing to say, and cannot be persuaded 
to say it.” If such was the conclusion the 
audience came to after listening to an 
erudite and cultured member of the library 
profession, I shudder to think what your 
reactions will be at the close of this session 
after listening to one who modestly claims 
“all he knows is bookbinding.” 

When Miss Chapman and I first talked 
about a possible work session of librarians 
and binders—a panel disc ussion of binding 
problems—I had in mind _ two definite 
occasions: first, the binder’s viewpoint, to 
be presented to classes of library science 
students in library schools; secondly, to 
include the discussion of binding—or some 
phase of binding—on the program of the 
annual meeting of library associations on 
the State level. 

As a library binder of more than 30 years 
activity in the trade in various capacities, 
ranging from a three year apprenticeship 
in a small job bindery in Germany, to 
journeyman at the bench, to bindery rep- 
resentative and_ solicitor, then bindery 
manager and finally, having a large part in 
the establishment of the firm which I now 
serve as its president, my contact with 
librarians in every branch of the library 
profession, be it public, college, special or 
high school library, in institutions large 
or small, has convinced me that there is 
a tremendous lack of even elementary 
binding knowledge on part of library per- 
sonnel concerned with binding, and that 
therefore exists an equally great need for 
disseminating such basic knowledge to 
those entrusted with the conservation of 
books. 

In making this statement I do not wish 
to make it appear as an accusation of 
either the library schools or the individuals, 
that they have failed in neglecting the 
curriculum or in not availing themselves 
of practical information by other means 
but, perhaps, the blame should be laid at 
the door of the binder. It is from him that 
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such information should originate and find 
its way to those whom he serves and with 
whom he has to work. 

It is my wish here this morning that you 
might forget for a time the firm with which 


I am connected and dismiss from your 
minds, if you please, the fact, that some- 
time in the past I may have knocked at 
your library door and tried to persuade 
you to give me a trial binding order. I 
would rather ask you to think of me as 
a representative of the library binding 
industry at large and as a member of the 
Library Binding Institute in particular. 
Although I am not commissioned by either 
to officially represent them, it is my inten- 
tion to confine myself in every respect to 
such topics and remarks which shall benefit 
and bring credit to all my fellow competi- 
tors, to the industry as a whole and 
particularly to the Institute. 
BOOK CONSERVATION 

Maurice F. Tauber in his book “TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES IN LIBRARIES” 
published by the Columbia University 
Press in 1954 devotes several chapters to 
the subject of Conservation of Library 
Materials in its various and sundry aspects. 
The subject is genuinely well treated and 
the related problems and suggestions for 
their solutions are comprehensively out- 
lined and presented, and if you have not 
yet read this work, I would suggest that 
you make it a “must” when you return to 
your library. 

Our reason for getting together here is 
to discuss BOOK CONSERVATION in 
its very simplest and elementary 
book mending. 

I can think of no library which does not 
carry on at one time or another a book- 
mending project, in fact, in most —o 
and school libraries such projects are of : 
permanent nature the year around. vm 
schools we often find the librarian and one 
or two students engaged in the mending of 
books, and in public libraries it is not 
unusual to maintain a permanent staff of 


stage— 


several persons, giving full time to the 
repair of books. The reasons for such 
arrangements are, of course, manifold. 


and also the 
the books must be 
to be continued in 


1. The most obvious reason 
primary one, is this: 
repaired if they are 
use. 

2. They are not worth rebinding, yet too 
valuable to discard. 

3. There are no funds available to have 
the work done by a commercial library 
binder. 

Other reasons could be given, but these 
three shall suffice for our purposes here this 
morning. 

We need not elaborate nor furnish argu- 


ment. to support our first reason. When 
signs of wear such as loose hinges, worn 
corners, cracked cover joints or broken 
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sewing, are plainly noticeable, something 
must be done if the volume is to be kept 
from falling apart, and if pages are to be 
prevented from being lost. A book, no 
matter how valuable its contents, is not 
worthy of shelfspace if part of it is missing. 

Our second reason “the book is not worth 
rebinding, but too valuable to discard” is a 
matter which in my opinion, is entirely 
up to the judgment of the librarian. It is 
the librarian who knows the intrinsic as 
well as the aesthetic value of the book and 
though the decision made in such a case 
may arouse the displeasure of some patron 
or even a member of the Board, no quarrel 
need be anticipated because of it from the 
library binder. 

As to our third reason for mending books: 
“There are no funds available for rebind- 
ing’, I should like to examine this more- 
closely. 

At the possible risk of being adjudged 
prejudiced in favor of the binder, I shall 
venture to state that an honest appraisal of 
time, efforts, materials and money expended 
for them, in many instances will reveal, 
that repair work done in the library could 
have been done not only for less by a com- 
mercial binder, but also more satisfactorily. 

At a recent regional meeting of the Li- 
brary Binding Institute held in the city of 
Chicago the suggestion was made that some- 
one write a paper on the topic “Does Mend- 
ing Really Pay?” It may be well for all of 
us to ponder this question. The correct 
and unbiased answer is not likely to come 
from either a binder or a librarian, but 
rather as the result of both getting together 
and conducting a cost appraisal of the work 
done by the library and a comparative 
analysis of what might have been done had 
the job been done by a binder. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such 
a study would prove equally profitable to 
the library and to the binder, yet more than 
that, it would be a great and economical 
step forward in the book conservation pro- 
gram of any library. 

However, before you engage in morning 
exercises, by jumping to the conclusion that 
you are wasting your time, let me hasten to 
aid, that I fully believe that there is a 
definite place for some book mending in 
all libraries, regardless of size, type or bud- 
get, and it is my earnest desire to be of 
assistance to you in this connection, 

None of you, I am certain, is without 
the various helpful pamphlets published 
and distributed by several library supply 
houses with the intent of helping librarians, 
as well as promoting their products. I am 
not here to boost or to knock the product 
of one company, as compared with that of 
another, but in recent years new products 
and new gadgets have come on the market, 
especially in the field of plastics and syn- 
thetic adhesives, and nearly all have much 
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merit and ean be readily recommended to 
you, but by the same token, none is so 
Good that it solves your binding and book 
repair problems or “cut your binding costs 
in half” as some claim. 

Frankly, I look upon most of them as 
an aid to the binder, rather than a circum- 
vention of his trade. If these new products 
are used in their proper manner for definite 
purposes, rather than as a “cure-all” for 
whatever ails the book, you may count me 
as a booster. Unfortunately, I have been 
called upon to give advise after irreparable 
damage had been done by their improper, 
but recommended, application. On the other 
hand it has often been my pleasure to 
recommend these products to librarians 
when a good case of rebinding could have 
been argued. 

It would be most presumptuous of me 
to give step by step instructions on how 
to mend a tear, or how to affix an end- 
sheet on the book which has fallen out 
of the cover, or how to overcast the first 
and last signature of a book, for I am 
certain most of you can do that as well as 
it is done in the bindery, but should there 
be some who have questions along such 
lines, I shall be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. I have brought with me 
samples of various types and stages of re- 
pairs, as well as of Class “A” bindings which 
are on display and if time permits I shall 
be happy to explain any particular opera- 
tion which may be strange or new to you. 

Before that, however, I should like to call 
your attention to a few common errors 
generally seen in book-repair departments 
in libraries. 

One of the most common sins of omission 
of which bookmenders are guilty is their 
utter disregard of direction of grain of 
both paper and cloth. Such lack of know- 
how often results in poor work, both as to 
quality and appearance. Sometime ago | 
was asked to visit a small bindery in a re- 
ligious school, where the work is done by 
students and supervised by the librarian. 
The small shop was quite well equipped for 
the type and volume of work performed. 





Mr. and Mrs. Martin Talan, Mr. Robert Sibert 
and Barbara. 


— 


The students as a whole did an excellent 
job of binding, but the results revealed a 
lack of basic knowledge of materials and 
methods which detracted greatly from the 
appearance as well as the quality. For 
example it was quite a mystery to them 
that on many of their books they could not 
overcome horizontal wrinkles in the end- 
papers while on others they turned out per- 
fectly smooth. Another mystery was the 
appearance of creases or breaks down the 
spine of the books. In both these cases the 
fault lay in the cutting of the stock against 
the grain instead of with the grain. This, in 
turn, was due to the desire of wanting to be 
most economical and cut-down waste as 
much as possible. It is true that often cut- 
ting with the grain results in larger waste of 
stock, but its ultimate results in saving of 
time, more efficient working and in a more 
satisfactory product by far outweight any 
loss derived wen waste of paper or cloth. 

Another common error made in the mend- 
ing of books is the use of cellulose tape. 
This has been a nightmare to library bind- 
ers for years. Too often books thus treated 
are beyond the point where they can be re- 
hound later. The real disadvantage of cel- 
lulose tape is that it shrinks and leaves a 
gummy residue on the edge which causes 
the next page to stick to it. It also yel- 
lows in a comparatively short time and 
after a while dries out and becomes loose. 
It must be admitted that recently a better 
product has reached the market with most 
of the above objections removed. 

A good rule to follow in mending is to 
avoid pregummed materials as much as 
possible—of course, there are exceptions to 
this rule. 

Linen strips or gummed binderstrips are 
also to be avoided in the handling of 
loose signatures or pages. The use of such 
creates a strain when opening the book 
and usually produces another break in the 
sewing. 

If the oversewing process of books (used 
by nearly all Library binders), is consider- 
ed “vandalism” by lovers of fine bindings, 
than the method of drilling through the 
binding margin of a book and sidestitch- 
ing through the entire thickness of the 
volume must come under the heading of 
“wilful destruction.” When a book needs 
such attention, it should definitely be re- 
bound. You may say that it is cheaper to 
repair than to send it to the binder, but this 
is only true if you place no value on your 
own time. 

One of the questions often asked by li- 
brarians is: what is a binder’s opinion of 
using the new plastic liquid adhesives when 
applied on the spine of an accumulation 
of issues of periodicals, making up one 
volume. My answer to this is always that 
there is absolutely nothing wrong with it 
if all you want to do is hold the issues to- 












gether to keep from losing them. It can 
hardly be considered a substitute for bind- 
ing, but if you would not ordinarily bind 
that title, or if it is a journal which may 
not be referred to except on very rare occ: 

sions and it is more or less of current vé a 
only, then it would be foolish to have such 
a volume bound in the regular manner. 
Such temporary binding methods can be 
used in connection with some additional re- 
inforcing methods which have proved satis- 
factory in a number of large and small li- 
braries. This is done by in-laying of twine 
or thread, or by the use of super or flannel. 

Before going into our free-for-all ques- 
tion and answer period and the demonstra- 
tion of samples, I would like to leave this 
one thought with you: 

When deciding whether to repair or mend 
book, keep this in mind: 
1. The value of the book—now and 
future 
2. The extent of the repair needed. 
3. The type and condition of the paper. 
4. What amount of use is it going to get 
and what type of patron is most likely 
to use it? 
5. Can it be replaced. 
After examining the volume in the light 
of these questions, it should not be diffi- 
cult. to decide which is the better thing to 
do; repair or rebind. Along with this it 
may also be of interest to you to know the 
results of a recent survey conducted by 
the Library Binding Institute (and I pass 
this information on to you as a guide i 
making your decisions for or against re- 
binding and not as a “plug” for the binders) 
this survey showed that the approximate 
average circulation of books bound in pub- 
lishers’ bindings is 26.08 per volume, as 
compared to Class “A” rebound books 
which is 80.25 up to a range of 300 circula- 
tions. 

When you mend or repair books think of 
vour binder in the same way as you think 
of your doctor, you would not eall him in at 
the first sniffle, but neither would you wait 
until pneumonia has set in. 


Mutual Library Bindery 
Ine. - Since 1015 


On a day in September, 1915, and, ac- 
cording to the incorporation laws of the 
State of New York, the first company of 
its kind in upstate New York devoted to 
the prime purpose of binding and _ rebind- 
ing library books was formed. It was 
chartered as the Empire Library Bindery 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

In 1917, the company was joined with the 
National Library Binding Company of 
Springfield, Mass., and became known as 








the National Library Bindery Company of 7 
Syracuse, New York. Through the untir- § 
ing efforts of Mr. Otto A. Rausch and Mr. 
Gerard B. Van Deene, the venture suc- % 
ceeded to the extent that over $30,000 in © 
annual library binding billings appeared on ~~ 
the company’s statement by the end of 
the decade. 

On April 2, 1920, the increase in insti- 
tutional libraries and on, binding 
requirements, indicated a need for greater 
expansion to afford library circles in other 
areas the skills and facilities of a library 
book bindery. 

It was therefore arranged that additional 
companies be formed to promote library 
binding in other areas, and the Syracuse 
company was re-incorporated as the Mutual 
Library Bindery, Inc., under the direction 
and ownership of Mr. Otto A. Rausch. 

During the late twenties and early thir- 
ties, the Employing Bookbinders — of 
America, contained in their nucleus a 
group of binders who were devoted pri- 
marily to serving libraries. This group 
combined into the Library Binding Insti- | 
tute, and at the same time established a set © 
of high standards to be known as approved 
library binding techniques. The Mutual | 
Library Bindery, Ine., is proud to be in- 
cluded among the initial members of this | 
organization. RS 

Further refinements were innovated in 7 
the early 1930’s, towards improvement in 
book appearance with color appeal. Mu- 
tual accepted the principle of silk-screening [ 
with flexible enamel paints incorporating 
artistic designs on bindings and was among 
the first to promote this advancement to- 
wards the colorful library books of today. 7 

Under the tutelage of some of the original © 
Empire Library Bindery employees, Otto 7 
FE. Rausch joined the company in June, 4 
1939, learning the trade through the several © 
departments. After World War II, in Feb- © 
ruary, 1946, he re-joined the firm in the 
capacity of Vice-President and superintend- 7 
ent. : 

It is of interest to note that one of the 
original “Empire” employees, George I. 7 
Pierce, now shop foreman, as well as, Har- 7 
old LaFreniere, an early employee at the | 
formation of “Mutual”, are still there, de- 
voting their skills and abilities to the @ 
furtherance of the services of the company. © 

The Mutual Library Bindery, Inc., has | 
continued to increase its services, adding 
other libraries and friends to its customer 
list, and expanded to over three times its | 
original capacity. In early 1953, Otto A. 
Rausch, resigned as President-Treasurer, 
with the general managerial capacity today @ 
being occupied by his son, carrying out the § 
original intents of his father,—providing @ 
a service founded on the principles of qual- 
ity and integrity to libraries. : 
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What. flow and 
When te Bind 


MRS. FLORENCE JAMESON, Serials 


Librarian, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


There are many 
binding problems com- 
mon to all libraries; 
the setting of the 
budget, deciding what 
should be bound, how 
it should be done, 
where to send and 
when. I am primarily 
concerned with the col- 
lege and reference li- 
brary and its problems. 

Before I begin may 
I tell you something of 
the Fondren Library at 
Comparatively speaking, it is new. 


Rice. 
Rice was opened in 1912 with a student body 


of 77. There was no library building, no 
books, no periodicals, not even a librarian 
at first. A committee of far sighted faculty 
members with vision and skill supervised 
the buying of the nucleus of the library 
and laid the foundation for one of the 
finest’ scientific collections in the South. 
In those first years the binding was done by 
a local firm. They did good work and the 
binding held up well. But they were slow. 
This was supplemented by binding in our 
own workroom. This was even slower. We 
sewed by hand, used small presses, and a 
vicious looking knife for cutting boards 
and trimming the volumes. We have grown 
in these forty-three years, though we are 
still not large. In fact the enrollment is lim- 
ited to about 1,600 students. We now have a 
modern air conditioned library, about 
260,000 books, 2,400 serials, librarians and 
problems. 

The first of which is “What to bind”. 
The figure 2,400 serials includes periodi- 
cals, monographs, annuals, university 
studies, newspapers, ete. 

As for periodicals, we have decided in 
general that, if they are worth subscribing 
to, spending the time to catalog, checking 
in, following up and claiming, they are 
certainly worth binding. We have open 
stacks at Rice and periodicals are allowed 
to circulate, consequently they must be 
bound well. Some monographs and annuals 
can be shelved without binding if their 
covers are at all stiff. But if it develops 
later that the demand for them is heavy 
and they circulate to any extent, they are 
withdrawn and bound. 


_ om 


It is the duty of the serials department 
to make these decisions, with of course the 
counsel of the librarian. This department 
also checks in all titles on the kardex, 
claims missing numbers, maintains records 
of payments, assembles volumes for bind- 
ing and checks the shipments when re- 
turned from the bindery. It has been our 
plan to send an average of 250 volumes a 
month. We realize a steady flow to and 
from the bindery increases the efficiency of 
the bindery as well as of the library. 

We next face the problem “how to bind”. 
In a college library current and back files 
of periodicals are in constant demand. We 
have found that only the best binding will 
stand this usage. Consequently practically 
all serial titles are done in class “A” bind- 
ing. The few exceptions are those too 
thin even at the end of two years to make 
a fair sized volume. These are stapled in 
speedy binders. 

“When to bind” is really our problem. 
Under ordinary circumstances a_ periodi- 

cal is removed from the shelves when the 
first number of the next volume is received. 
It is checked out to serials, the binding 
slips typed, and a location number given 
to each one. These are tied up and stacked 
on shelves in their numerical order until 
shipping time. They are available to the 
borrower at all times. In this way we can 
have our shipment ready on the first month 
with no last minute rush. Indexes also 
determine when to bind. When the index 
does not come in the last number or 
early in the next volume, the question 
arises should we hold or bind without and 
stub. Too often the index turns out to 
be far too large to stub in. When we 
leave these on the current shelf, numbers 
often disappear, then shelf space will not 
accommodate extra numbers, especially if 
the volume is nt In some cases when 
the index is a year late we bind the first 
part and hold the last few issues until the 
index comes. Also in this “when” catagory 
must be considered our users. The under- 
graduate and instructor want all material 
available at all times during the school 
year. The graduate student does much of 
his work in the summer months and is 
decidedly unhappy when he finds current 
periodicals “out” for binding. We have 
tried to solve this problem in two ways. 
First, in our monthly shipments we draw 
from several departments, we never con- 
centrate on just one at a time. Second, 
any student working in a particular field 
may request that we hold certain titles 
until he has finished his study. 

To summarize briefly we feel that our 
material can only be preserved adequately 
by binding and that the minimum specifi- 
cations of class “A” binding have been 
worked out by experts in the industry 
cooperating with librarians. 
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CERTIFIED 
MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
770 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


COLORADO 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. 
2223 Welton Street, Denver 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hallock Ave., New Haven 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
(Prebound Books Only) 
203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville 
PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N. Adams, Peoria 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiano 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


1OWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


LOUISIANA 
EVERETT'S BINDERY 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
606 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F. J. BARNARD & Co. 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 
202 Elim Street, Marlboro 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
271 Park Street, West Springfield 
J. S. WESBY & SONS 
44 Portiand Street, Worcester 


MINNESOTA 
BOOKBINDER 
3rd Street & 2nd Avenue, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuq 


NEW YORK 
ACME BINDERY, INC. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New York 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING CORP. 
21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
107 N. Franklin Pl., Syracuse 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY 
324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 
GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
2830 — 131st, Toledo 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ohio 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
WEISE-WINCKLER BINDERY, INC. 
27-29 W. Court Street, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ARNOLD'S BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
700 Washington Street, Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 
TEXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco Texas 
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UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 
CANADA 
HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 


Ali Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 





Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Counsel 
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